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THOMAS CARLYLE. 


NOTHER name is added to the list 
of the world’s great dead. Of Car- 
lyle it can be truly said, that he occupied 
a place in English literature peculiarly 
his own. At once essayist and historian, 
he was self-constituted the censor of 





thought and manners. He was pragmat- 
ical and severe in his judgment; fraud, 
folly, and ignorance, whatever might be 
their station, knew the keen edge of his 
sarcasm. No other writer of the age was 
so outspoken against chicane and deceit. 
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And no fear of criticism, no dread of 
want because of unappreciative or timid 
publishers, restrained his candor. He has 
been called rude, harsh, relentless, un- 
sympathetical; but few men among the 
world’s writers may be named who pos- 
sessed warmer hearts and more earnest 
feeling for the suffering, toiling masses 
of humanity. Mark the force of this pas- 
sage in “Sartor Resartus”: 

“Two men I honor, and no third. First, 
the toil-worn craftsman that with earth- 
made implements laboriously conquers 
the earth and makes her man’s. Vener- 
able to me is the hard hand, crooked, 
coarse; wherein, notwithstanding, lies a 
cunning virtue, indefeasibly royal, as of 
the scepter of this planet. Venerable, 
too, is the rugged face, all weather-tanned, 
with its rude intelligence; for it is the 
face of a man living manlike. Oh, but 
the more venerable for thy rudeness, and 
even because we must pity as well as love 
thee! Hardly entreated brother!. For 
us was thy back so bent; for us were thy 
straight limbs and fingers so deformed ; 
thou wert our conscript, on whom the 
lot fell, and fighting our battles wert so 
marred. For in thee, too, lay a God-cre- 
ated form, but it was not to be unfolded ; 
encrusted must it stand with the thick 
adhesions and defacements of labor; and 
thy body, like thy soul, was not to know 
freedom. Yet toil on, toil on; thou art 
in thy duty, be out of it who may; thou 
toilest for the altogether indispensable— 
for daily bread.” 

Again, his broad mind taking in the 
situation of the laborer’s mental dark- 
ness or lack of opportunity, he exclaims, 
out of a heart filled with compassion : 

“The poor is hungry and athirst; but 
for him also there is food and drink; he 
is heavy-laden and weary; but for him 
also the heavens send sleep, and of the 
deepest ; in his smoky cribs, a clear dewy 
heaven of rest envelopes him, and fitful 
glimmerings of cloud-skirted dreams. 
But what I do mourn for is that the lamp 
of his soul should go out; that no ray of 
heavenly or even of earthly knowledge 
should visit him, but only in the haggard 





darkness like two specters, fear and in- 
dignation. Alas! while the hody stands 
so broad and brawny, must the soul lie 
blinded, dwarfed, stupefied, almost anni- 
hilated? Alas, was this too a breath of 
God; bestowed in heaven, but on earth 
never to be unfolded? That there should 
one man die ignorant who had capacity 
for knowledge, this I call a tragedy, were 
it to happen more than twenty times in 
the minute, as by some computations it 
does.” 

A lofty moral spirit pervades his writ- 
ing, which has exerted a powerful influ- 
ence upon literature and upon public 
thought, and long after the fine writing 
of many of the world’s admired poets and 
thinkers has been forgotten will this in- 
fluence be manifest. 

Our portrait represents him as he ap- 
peared twenty years ago, when yet in the 
fullness of his powers. The strong Scot- 
tish organism is conspicuous—force is 
depicted in every feature. Yet the 
strength of the character is not in one 
direction solely; the great Firmness, 
Conscientiousness, Destructiveness, have 
their complements in the large Benevo- 
lence, Caution, Veneration, and the broad 
reach of the intellectual faculties. His 
convictions were the rule of his life ; upon 
them he rested his hopes, his destiny; 
so that whatever was the object they for- 
mulated, he was inclined to pursue it un- 
flinchingly. He was not one to conceal 
himself; but on the contrary, the man 
appeared in his language and conduct. 
Imitation is one of the weakest organs in 
the portrait, while Human Nature ap- 
pears to be one of the strongest. He un- 
derstood society better than the average 
of men, yet he could rot conform to its 
mannerisms in any particular, unless his 
moral sense approved. He could not be 
otherwise than emphatic, for his nature 
craved decided, positive expressions; no 
half-way, no lukewarm, indeterminate 
methods were acceptable. Half his quar- 
rel with society was based upon the 
anomalous and purposcless character of 
sO great a proportion of its life. Intel- 
lectually he was a born critic, and his 
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productions in all departments show the 
quality of criticism. 

A brief review of Thomas Carlyle’s 
long life discloses the following facts : 

He was born on the 4th of December, 
1795, in the little Scotch village of Eccle- 
fechan—a small place with the odd repu- 
tation of containing a greater number of 
bridges than any other township or par- 
ish in the United Kingdom. The elder 
Carlyle was a farmer—a man of much 
solid common sense. From the little 
parish school, Thomas went to the larger 
school at Annan, and thence, at the age of 
fourteen, to the University of Edinburgh. 
Here he came, as he himself has so pa- 
thetically said, hungry for all sorts of 
knowledge—young, fresh, eager, with the 
world before him; and here he worked 
for seven or eight years. He had been 
destined to be a minister of the Church 
of Scotland; but when he had reached 
manhood, he was not sure that he believed 
the doctrines of his father’s Kirk, and it 
was needful that he should settle the 
doubt. Before this had been fairly ac- 
complished, he had discovered his voca- 
tion to be that of a writer. 

On leaving the University he associ- 
ated with Irving in teaching, and while 
thus occupied used some of his leisure in 
writing for periodicals. His first regular 
contributions to literature appeared in the 
London Magazine, then under the control 
of Leigh Huntand Charles Lamb. For Sir 
David Brewster’s Encyclopedia he wrote 
biographies of Montesquieu, Montaigne, 
Norfolk, Nelson, and the elder and 
younger Pitt. Everything he published 
bore the stamp of vigorous and original 
thought. His style was a model of 
strength and clearness. That odd and 
powerful style of writing now termed 
“Carlylese,” as it does not appear in his 
earlier efforts, seems to have been formed 
during the study and translation of 
Goethe’s “Apprenticeship of Wilhelm 
Meister.” 

In 1826 Carlyle married Miss Welsh, a 
descendant of John Knox. With his wife 
came to him a little estate at Craigenput- 
tock, some fifteen miles from Dumfries, 





and here he lived and labored for a time, 
now and then leaving it for another home 
at Comely Bank, Edinburgh. His mar- 
ried life in general appears to have been 
very happy, and when Mrs. Carlyle died, 
about fourteen years ago, the bereaved 
man exclaimed that the light of his life 
had gone out. 

Carlyle’s first book, “ Sartor Resartus,” 
was written in 1831. After being refused 
by several publishers, it appeared as a 
serial in Fraser’s Magazine, and two 
American editions of it were printed be- 
fore an English publisher was found to 
issue it as a volume. 

About this time Carlyle removed to 
London, and established himself at Chel- 
sea, in an old-fashioned red brick house 
of the Queen Anne period. Thence he 
sent forth, in 1837, the greatest book of 
his life-time, the “ History of the French 
Revolution.” In 1840 he delivered his 
magnificent series of lectures on “ Heroes 
and Hero Worship,” and published his 
essays on Chartism. In 1843 appeared 
“ Past and Present,” and in 1845 “ Oliver 
Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, with 
Elucidations.” “Latter-Day Pamphlets” 
appeared in 1850, and their tone of de- 
nunciation and scorn raised a tremendous * 
outcry against the author. 

In the year following was published 
the most beautiful and charming of all 
his works, the “ Life of John Sterling.” 
In this delightful book Carlyle not only 
preserves the memory of his friend, but 
gives us glimpses of Gladstone and Stu- 
art Mill, and a wonderful portrait of 
Coleridge. 

The last important work upon which 
Carlyle was engaged was the “ Life of 
Frederick the Great,” the first volume 
appearing in 1858. In vividness and de- 
tail it rivals the “French Revolution.” 
His death occurred on the 5th of February 
last, the man having attained a little 
more than eighty-five years. A few 
months before, he had said: “1 am weary 
—weary unto death—of this toil and moil 
and strife; of seeing wrong ever gallop- 
ing along in a coach and four, and right 
ever pushed into the mire by the jostling, 
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unthinking, beer-guzzling and otherwize 
much bemuddled crowd. I am waiting 
impatiently for the end. May it come 
soon; I am ready; I long to go.” 

One of the most interesting incidents 
of his life, and one which brings out in 
the clearest manner his kind and patient 
character, is that of the destruction of 
the manuscript of the second volume of 
his “ History of the French Revolution.” 
He had loaned it to Mr. John Stuart 
Mill, who wished to read it, and a care- 
less servant one morning used it to kin- 
dle a fire. On discovering the loss Mr. 
Mill was greatly horrified; as Carlyle 
himself says in his “ Reminiscences” : 

“ How well do I stil? remember that 


night when he (J. S. Mill) came to tell 
us, pale as Hector’s ghost, that my un- 
fortunate first volume was burned. It 
was like half sentence of death to us 
both, and we had to pretend to take it 
lightly, so dismal and ghastly was his 
horror at it, and try to talk of oth- 
er matters. He stayed three mortal 
hours or so; his departure quite a relief 
to us.” 

Of course, the loss of the product of 
months of severe mental toil was appall- 
ing at first, but he soon after set to work, 
and greatly sustained by the sympathy 
and encouragement of his wife, repro- 
| duced the volume, which is considered 
by far the best of the series. Dr. 
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COARSENESS. 


NY lack of refinement in one’s man- 
ner, or any incivility in one’s ordi- 
nary personal address, ought certainly to 
be a matter of regret to the person whose 
daily life displays such a defect. But it 
is by no means uncommon for men and 
women to think, or to pretend they think, 
that rudeness of manner and neglect of 
the courtesies of life are evidence of a 
strong character; and that a coarse and 
uncivil habit of speech is an admirable 
proof that the speaker is a “ plain, blunt 
man,” who is above shams and pretences. 
Now, while coarseness may exist along 
with strength of character and righteous- 
ness of life, it is always a blemish to 
them, and nevera help. It is, of course, 
true that refinement is not righteousness, 
and that a rude and ignorant saint is 
always better, in God’s sight, if not in 
man’s, than a refined and intellectual 
sinner. But that is not the question at 
issue. The only point concerning which 
one ought to think is the question wheth- 
er a lack of graciousness in character and 
courtesy in manner is in itself a good 
thing or a bad thing. Unfortunately, 
there is too common a tendency to con- 
fuse this question by considering it along 
with totally irrelevant matters. Badness 
is sometimes polished, goodness is some- 
times rough; therefore, illogically con- 


cludes the hasty reasoner, anxious to ex- 
cuse his own coarseness, rude strength 
is better than courteous strength. This 
shallow argument finds plenty of accept- 
ance, because it is a great deal easier for 
most people to be thoughtlessly coarse 
than to be studiously gentle ; and so they 
conclude that it is a matter of little mo- 
ment whether their manners are attract- 
ive or not. Every one who is trying to 
lead a good life, should also try to lead 
a winsome and courteous life. By aban- 
doning gentleness of disposition and gra- 
ciousness of word and deed, he throws 
away a means of growth and an effective 
weapon. Coarse Christians little know 
how often they play into the enemy’s 
hands. It is almost always a grave mis- 
take, in a matter of manners, or in any 
other matter, to try to put yourself on 
other people’s level. If you are trying 
to do right, the chances are that, by 
adopting a coarse manner of speech or 
action, you will degrade yourself, both in 
your own eyes and in those of him whom 
you are trying to reach, and yet will fail 
in the good you seek. Rude and rough 
people are ready to excuse themselves 
for their own coarseness; but, after all, 
they despise it in those who are striving 
to instruct and help them.—Sunday- 
School Times. 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER VI.—Coxtinued. 


BRAIN OF BIRDS, REPTILES, AND FISH. 


HE cerebro-nervous system of birds 

is constituted, as it is in quadrupeds, 
of three distinct parts: (1), two hemi- 
spheres, Fig. 216, A, A ; (2), a cerebellum, 
C, C; (3), a medulla oblongata, o. On 
comparing these parts, however, with 
those in quadrupeds, we find differences 
which are too remarkable not to be the 
subject of special consideration. 

The hemispheres are constantly double, 
or composed of two parts alike in form 
and volume, or, at least, their difference 
in these respects is scarcely perceptible, 


Fig. 216.—OvutTiine or THE Duck's Brain. 


a peculiarity of structure which we do not 
find in quadrupeds, and still less in man. 
In the entire bird family, without ex- 
ception, the hemispheres are smooth, 
offering no trace of convolutions. Com- 
paring one bird with another, especially 
different species, we find that the form 
of the hemispheres in birds varies greatly. 
(See Figs. 217, 218, 219, 220, 221, 224, 225). 
These illustrations are but a suggestion 
of the immense variety of shapes actually 
existing, and when studied in relation to 
bird-habit and character, they have a very 
important phrenological significance. 
Behind the cerebral hemispheres we 
note the cerebellum (Fig: 216,C,C). This 
part of the nervous system, which in man 
and a few of the apes is quite covered 





by the cerebrum, and is partly so in the 
dog, marten, and other quadrupeds, is 
entirely uncovered, or outside of that 


Fig. 217.—Bratn oF THE ScrEECH OwL. 


division of the brain, in all the bird 
family. It shows some resemblance to 
the body of a caterpillar which has been 
deprived of its hair, being divided like it 
into sections or rings, of which the wider 
always occupy the middle portion. The 
greatest diameter of the bird cerebellum 
is from top to bottom, or is longitudinal, 
not transversal, or from side to side, as 
in quadrupeds. When the skull is very 
thin, as it is found in the warbler or 
thrush family, we can distinguish by the 
exterior the division of the parts com- 


Fig. 218.—Bratn or a Cock. 


posing the cerebellum. In vertical sec- 
tion it presents a kind of arborization or 
treelike arrangement of its substance, 
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but with far less of detail than in quad- 
rupeds (Fig. 222). 

In man and the quadrupeds we have 
seen that between the cerebellum and 
the cerebrum, and upon the posterior sur- 


Fig. 219.—Brain oF TEAL. 


face of the pons varolii, are found four 
tubercles known as quadrigeminal. In 
birds, however, we find but two, and in- 
stead of being situated centrally in re- 
lation to the cerebro-spinal mass, they 
are placed on each side of the cerebel- 
lum, and more or less covered by the 
posterior part of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres, but never completely (Figs. 218, 
219). They are connected by a com- 
missure, the breadth of which varies ac- 
cording to the species. 

Fig. 223 represents the brain of a jay, 
in which this commissure is very wide, 
considered in relation to the volume of 
that bird’s brain, and is quite remarkable 
as compared with its development in 
some other birds. We notice in this 
representation (Fig. 223), the hemispheres 


Fig. 220.—BRaIN OF THE Fig. 221.—Brain OF THE 
SNPs. Swa.iow. 


having been separated for the purpose, 
that there is no commissure analogous 
to that in man known under the name 
of the corpus collosum ; we see only the 
two which we have just indicated. 





The bi-geminal tubercles of birds are 
hollow. Between them, and lying upon 
the posterior commissure, is a small body 
which may be regarded as the analogue 
of the pineal gland in man. Its seat in 


Fig. 222.—Brain or A Hen. Verticat Section. 


the brain is indicated by the arrow on 
Fig. 215. M. Serres is of the opinion that 
this little body is of a size always cor- 
respondent to the volume of the brain ; 
but the observations of others do not 
support him. 

In the reptiles there are found two 
smooth cerebral hemispheres—a cerebel- 
luia without layers, and a spinal marrow. 
When divided vertically the reptilian 
cerebellum shows a class of structure dif- 
fering much from all the forms of nervous 
constitution which we have examined; 
it appears to possess no arborization (Fig. 
226). In fishes the cerebral hemispheres 
show a singular arrangement ; sometimes 
they are composed of two divisions ex- 
panded on the right and on the left, as 
in the brain of the herring (Fig. 227) and 
mullet (Fig. 228). At other times there 
are several tubercles placed one behind 


Fig. 223.—Brain oF A Jay, sttowinc ComMMIssuURE. 


the other. The cerebellum is smooth, 
and its section offers no trace of arbori- 
zation. 

The spinal column of fishes is usually 
expanded at the upper extremity, whence 
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proceed the nervous: filaments which 
communicate with the cerebrum and 
cerebellum. This latter part of the ner- 
vous system is sometimes divided into 
several parts which bear some relation to 


Fig. 224.—Brain oF AMERICAN PARROT. 


the cerebellum of birds. The mullet 
(Fig. 229) is a striking example of this 
kind of organization. 

There is no class of animals of which the 
nervous system offers so much of distinct- 
ive variety in structure as that of fishes. 
Prof. Agassiz, Mr. Huxley, and some oth- 
ers have given us some very interesting 
sketches of their studies of certain species, 
but we have no general work in which the 
principal classes, genera, and species are 
examined with care and illustrated with 
well-executed representations. Such a 


Fig. 225.—Brain or THE Crow, 


work would be a very valuable contribu- 
tion to neurological science. 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS. 


A few suggestions at this point upon 
the practical examination of the cerebro- 





nervous system will not, we venture to 
think, be uninteresting, especially to 
those who may be tempted to undertake 
it. It is not well to commence the study 
of the nervous system by taking an ani- 


Fig. 226.—BRain oF 
THE Froc. 


Fig. 227.—BRain OF THE 
HErr1nc. 


mal, old or young, the body of which is 
in a state of putrefaction ; the most favor- 
able time for dissection is that when the 
body has become thoroughly cold. 

The brains of men who have passed 
their sixtieth year, and those too of old 
horses, are excellent for tracing the cer- 
ebral fibers, because at an advanced age 
the fibrous substance of the brain ob- 
tains more consistence. But it must also 
be borne in mind that in very old men 
and in animals exhausted by age and 
labor, the study of the brain is rendered 
very difficult on account of the diminu- 
tion of the convolutions, or their soften- 
ing, or their adherence to the investing 
membrane. 


Fig. 228.—Brain or Lonc-Taicep Witp Duck. 


We can not examine successfully the 
brain of a foetus, that of young animals, 
those of birds, reptiles, and fishes, only 
after a previous maceration in alcohol 
weakened about one-half with water. 
The brain is not at all impaired by this 
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treatment, and can remain several hours 
in the liquid.* 

By using the saw we can preserve the 
skull of quadrupeds ; but it is not always 
convenient to do so in the case of birds. 
A strong scalpel with a short blade is 
best for cutting away the light bony tis- 
sue and securing the brain unimpaired 
in the case of small birds; but the larger 


species, like the, turkey, chicken, guinea- | 


fowl, and goose, have skulls which are so 
hard that it is not easy to open them with 
the scalpel, but we can use a saw with 
very fine teeth. The dura-mater is very 
thin in birds, and hence very soon dries 
up, but is perceived by the light folds or 
creases it forms upon the brain when the 
skull-cap is removed. 

By moistening this membrane with a 
little water, it can be removed without 
affecting the brain. 

There are certain parts of the brain of 
quadrupeds, and especially of birds, which 
can not be seen well only after a long 
maceration in alcohol —the mixture for 
the purpose being then in the proportion 
one-third of the spirit to two-thirds water. 
The main object is by this means to re- 
move the blood contained in the cerebral 


* In summer, however, the mixture should be stronger, 
two-thirds alcohol, and care should be taken that the 
jar or vessel in which the brain is placed be well closed, 
otherwise it may become swollen and change its shape 
completely. A brain will absorb a large quantity of 
alcohol, so care should be had to keeping it covered. 





vessels. After three or four hours’ con- 
tinuance in this mixture the brain is to be 
plunged into a jar well corked, and con- 
taining only pure alcohol.. The exterior 
form of the hemispheres may alter a little, 
but certain parts become of a consistence 
which renders them easy to study. Some 


Fig. 229.-Hap oF MULLET OPENED To Siow Brat. 


anatomists use dilute acid, nitric, carbolic, 
etc., in the preparation of nervous sub- 
stance for study, but as a general thing 
alcohol is sufficient. Whatever may be 
the means employed, a perfect knowledge 
of the structure of any part of the nerv- 
ous system, especially the cerebral, will 
not be obtained by any one without re- 
peated examinations of the same parts. 
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SKULLS, BRAINS, AND SOULS. 
(BY THOMAS DWIGHT, M.D., IN THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW, MAY, 1850.) 


REVIEWED BY A PHRENOLOGIST. 


OMETIMES it matters not what we 
name an article, provided the name 
give some hint of our subject; still it is 
always well to have the title of an article 
convey the most that a few words can in 
regard to the subject we propose to write 
upon. 
As this article proposes to be a reply 
to that which appeared in the May Num- 
ber, 1880, of the /nternational Review, it 





is simply entitled as above; otherwise it 
might have had some other title. The 
points of the author of the original piece 
will be taken up in order—at least as 
nearly so as the reply will warrant. 

His opening sentence is as follows: 
“ After the collection of childish theo- 
ries, known as Phrenology, had passed 
through refutation and ridicule into for- 
getfulness, the idea remained that some- 
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thing of a person’s character and mental 
power can be inferred from the shape of 
the head. The head was thought signifi- 
cant, however, only as an index of the 
size and shape of the brain.” 

Here in a few lines is a condemna- 
tion of a subject—(I was about to say a 
science and philosophy, for that is what I 
regard it; but at present will simply re- 
fer to it as a subject)—a condemnation 
and a lurking compliment in one sen- 
tence. 

Many a wise head has attempted to de- 
molish Phrenology, and even thought it 
among the worthless things of life, yet 
the latent wisdom of the wisest of them 
has to admit that there still remains the 
thought, “that something of a person’s 
character and mental power can be in- 
ferred from the shape of the head.” 

As to Phrenology being a “collection of 
childish theories,” for one I am glad that 
the public print is putting year by year 
the simple record, ro and con, on file, 
—that the future may have ample means 
to judge from,—of those who venerate 
these theories and regard them as the 
highest of mental knowledge—the means 
whereby we know the most it is possible 
for man to know of himself; and the 
views of the many wise men who regard 
these views as childish. 

“The head,” our above-named critic 
continues, “was thought insignificant, 
however, only as an index of the size and 
shape of the brain.” In this Jower is 
omitted, If “size and shape” are all that 
is worth considering, they don’t amount 
tomuch. The phrenologist regards “size 
and shape” only so far as they indicate 
something. Our opponents deny, at least 
seem to deny, that they amount to any- 
thing in the human head. They are very 
willing to admit that “size and shape” in 
other things have scientific and practical 
bearings; but when it comes to the mas- 
terpiece of the Creator—the human head 
—the “size and shape” are of no impor- 
tance, excepting perhaps in an artistic or 
ethnological point of view. 

There is enough for an article just in 
these words, but I will pass on to his 





next point: “One of the most evident 
absurdities of Phrenology was the placing 
of bumps in regions utterly uninfluenced 
by the growth of the brain.” To those 
not acquainted with the teachings of this 
science, this remark would seem to con- 
vey the idea that phrenologists were the 
most arbitrary people in the world, and 
of all people had the least respect for 
nature. To such as will heed the re- 
sponse, and who are inclined to hear both 
sides, I would respectfully state that these 
“bumps,” which so disturb the wise men, 
are not the work of man any more than 
geological strata are the work of man. 
Those “bumps,” or properly, convolu- 
tions, were placed there by the same 
hand that caused the formation of the 
different epochs of the world. 

A wise man by the name of Gall made’ 
the human head a special study, after the 
same manner that other wise men have 
made studies of other departments of 
nature; then other wise men followed him. 
Everything must have a name, that we 
may identify it. So, as this science ad- 
vanced, names must be given to the dif- 
ferent organs as they were discovered 
and located. This naming was not done 
in a day. There was nothing arbitrary 
or unnatural about it. The whole aim 
and object of these philosophers was to 
give natural names to natural things, and 
in this they have most happily succeeded ; 
and I will challenge the nomenclature of 
any other science to surpass that which 
they have advanced. They started ona 
natural basis, and advanced cautiously 
and with the greatest wisdom from point 
to point. To strangers of the system, 
the names given to these various organs, 
and the location of the organs them- 
selves, may at first seem queer; but in 
order to appreciate them, they must not 
commence at the end ; but let them make 
a study of man’s nature, and step by step 
advance, following up the different or- 
gans from the starting-point, and they 
will see the wisdom in the names of the 
different properties common to all men. 
The “bumps” are there; the phrenolo 
gist only gives them a name; and practi- 
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cal tests over and over again confirm the 
location and admirable nomenclature of 
these developments. 

The writer says: “ Recent students of 
the head have, for the most part, been 
careful to measure the skull in such a 
way as to obtain some idea of the size of 
the brain within.” This, if it infers any- 
thing, carries the idea that the phrenolo- 
gists, from Gall to the present day, have 
not made careful measurements of the 
skull. If they have not, then no set of 
men who ever lived have done this; for 
herein is where they base their doctrine. 
Yet it seems queer to see so intelligent 
a man tell the people such a thing at this 
day. The phrenologist would have been 
very weak and foolish not to have done 
so—to have made the most complete 
‘measurements possible. Others have 
measured and studied the skull, but only 
the phrenologist has seen philosophy in 
the skull. The size and shape of the 
skull, together with the minor details of 
thickness, texture, etc., were not over- 
looked by him. He has studied it, meas- 
ured it, and weighed it, more completely 
and carefully, and with more satisfaction, 
and got more out of it than any other set 
of men who ever made it a study, and 
history will testify to this. So it seems 
the height of absurdity to imply that he 
has not, or to state or to imply that “at 
present” others are doing it better and 
more scientifically than he. One thing 
I will venture here, and that is, the more 
they study the skull the more and more 
they will advance unto the same ideas as 
held by the phrenologist. Dr. Dwight 
thinks, “If its walls [the skull’s] were trans- 
parent, we shall be brought face to face 
with the real question.” For one, I do 
not see wherein he would gain anything 
by such an arrangement. He could only 
see the brain, but to see what the brain 
was doing would require ‘some higher 
power than we at present are endowed 
with. A transparent skull would advance 
the subject but very little. : 

“ The head has been studied because it 
was thought to be an index of the brain; 
now, is the brain the index of the soul ?” 





he inquires. Yes, I will say, if there is 
any such thing as a sou/, the brain is cer- 
tainly an index of it. The finer the brain, 
the finer the shape of the head and the 
finer the soul (I use the word fine in its 
general sense); and this is the very rea- 
son why we should improve the brain, 
for thereby we improve the soul; and 
any system of education that neglects 
this is most unwise and unworthy of the 
name of education. 

But Dr. Dwight may ask, How are we 
to determine the highest types? On the 
same basis as we determine the best 
horse or the best article—the best of any- 
thing. 

He says: “ Anatomically, the brain is 
simply a mass of nervous tissue, situated 
in the skull, and continued down the 
spine as the spinal cord.” This seems a 
queer statement for a doctor to make. 
Why did he not continue the ramification 
of the nerves to the very fingers’ ends? 
for surely these minor nerves are as much 
a part of the brain as the spinal column. 
The brain is the head-center of the nerv- 
ous system, and nature has wisely lo- 
cated it in the head of man. The spinal 
column is not a continuation of the brain, 
as this would imply, but simply an ad- 
junct of it; and it is not so much a part 
of the brain as the nerves are a part of 
the spinal column. Surely the smallest 
nerve of the little finger is a part of the 
nervous system of which the brain is the 
head, yet at the same time the brain is a 
part and -a superior part by itself, and it 
is the part that gives individuality to the 
whole man; the rest, the spinal column 
and the nerves, may be alike and are 
quite alike in all grades and classes of 
animals having the spinal column. And 
in many animals, and indeed most ani- 
mals of the higher grades, the general 
type of the nerve-center, called the brain, 
may be and is very similar as to kind, 


but different in other respects. Mentally, 


the sole difference between man and the 
lower animals is in the general develop- 
ment of that which lies within the skull. 
The lower grades of animals commence 


with one form and size, and as the creat-- 
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ure advances in the scale, there are cer- 
tain changes of development until we 
reach the highest type of man. 

“ The weight of the brain,” this author 
says, “depends largely on the develop- 
ment of the upper part, the hemisphere, 
the great development of which is essen- 
tially a human characteristic.” But he 
tells us no more about the weight, and 
it does not seem to occur to him that 
weight of brain by itself is not of much 
account in the grade of mental ability. 
Weight depends more on coarseness, 
coarseness as to fiber and shape, than on 
fineness. It is not the heaviest brain that 
is always associated with the finest men- 
tal qualities.* 

The phrenologist’s pet saying—“ other 
things being equal”—applies to weight 
as well as to size and other things. Then 


this author tells us that “there is some | 


reason to believe that the anterior lobes 
are the most intimately connected with in- 
telligence.” Well, we phrenologists have 
known this fact now for a great many 
years, and we are very glad to find that 
intelligent men outside, in the medical 
profession, are beginning to have these 
truths dawn upon them. They are ona 
good track, and we hope they won’t stop 
here; if they keep on at this rate, in the 
course of another hundred years they 
will have arrived at the point where the 
phrenologist is at present. 

Mr. Dwight comments upon a state- 
ment by Mr. Andrew J. Parker, as 
follows: “We must affirm that a brain 
thinks, because of the nature and posi- 
tion of its molecules.” This Mr. Dwight 
ridicules, yet he has nothing to offer as 
a substitute. I have not seen the whole 
of Mr. Parker’s article, so can not form a 
fair judgment upon it. Still, it would 
seem that the proper statement to make 
on this point would be that the brain was 
constructed for a purpose, just as the 

heart or any other member is. Perhaps 
the same object might have been accom- 
plished by a different position of the 

* The late Mr. Thackeray was an exception to this 


ordinary rule—his brain weighing fifty ounces (Troy), an 
enormous weight. 





molecules ; but the molecules sustaining 
their organized position produce a cer- 
tain result, so therefore, in one sense, it 
is well and proper for us to say that “a 
brain thinks because of the nature and 
position of its molecules,” just as we 
may say that a heart causes the circu- 
lation by its peculiar construction of 
muscles and valves. It can not be denied 
that the brain does think, nor that there 
exists as a part of it these molecules in 
peculiar position. 

“I know no theory has ever been ad- 
vanced aceording to which it is even pos- 
sible for matter to think.” It may be 
forever beyond our power to prove that 
matter thinks, but this we do know—this 
Jirst-cause we can advance unto—we do 
know that within this organ which we 
term “brain,” and which is formed of 
matter, thought is produced. We know 
not the process, but within the cells of 
this beautiful instrument or organ the 
connection between the world of matter 
and the world of thought is made. Here- 
in is the subtile yet powerful link between 
matter and spirit. 

So, with all due respect, we do not 
think that Dr. Dwight has made much of 
a point against Mr. Parker—if anything, 
Mr. Parker has shown more knowledge 
of the subject than he. 

The size of brain in different individ- 
uals seems to trouble Mr. Dwight and 
the class he represents a great deal. “All 
brains dwindle” with age, and from this 
it would seem to him that mental prop- 
erties ought to dwindle. In the first 
place, the general health has somewhat 
to do with the shrinkage of the brain. 
In the next place, it should be borne in 
mind that the human brain is an ever- 
growing and accumulative force, when 
rightly used, growing finer and finer, at 
least until touched with decay, and what 
it may lose in mere weight it more than 
gains by application. This, it would 
seem, was a fact too strong to need proof; 
yet if proof is called for, I think that it 
may be seen in every-day life. And here 
is another point these men seem to over- 
look, and that is, this point of gain in the 
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‘orain through application; and this 
teaches the plain fact of the apparent su- 
periority of inferiority — under certain 
conditions—and calls especial attention 
to the phrase that is so often on the lips 
of the phrenologist—“ other things being 
equal.” 

“Other things being equal, size is the 
indication of power”; but in all depart- 
ments of nature, from the most inferior 
organization to the brain of man, we see 
that through culture and training, asso- 
ciation, and application, oftentimes the 
seemingly inferior, so far as external ap- 
pearances are concerned, is absolutely 
the superior. Yet so common as this 
truth is, the opponents of Phrenology 
persist in not seeing it, at least when it 
comes to the human brain. They think 
it something very bright and unanswer- 
able for them to show that persons with 
small heads sometimes have more mental 
ability than persons with large heads. 
They seem to have entirely overlooked 
the cause, or perhaps not yet discovered 
it; still, this is one of the first things 
that the phrenologist learns. All nature 
teaches it to him. It is before our eyes 
every moment. Phrenologists not only 
see it, but they are all the while calling 
attention to it. Yet these men think the 
phrenologist blind. Well, nothing pleases 
the phrenologist more than such articles 
as this, which appeared in the May Num- 
ber of 1880, of the /aternational Review, 
for it puts their opponents as well as 
themselves on record. Such writings by 
such representative men will be well to 
refer to a hundred years hence; they will 
prove just where they, and even we, stood 
on this subject in 1880. 

After commenting upon size, Dr. 
Dwight asks, “ How shall we compare the 
intellectual merit of Cuvier and ‘Jim 
Fisk’?” Then he tells that the late 
James Fisk, Jr., had a brain weighing 
fifty-eight ounces, surpassing Daniel 
Webster and other great men; and of 
able men who had small brains. When 
Dr. Dwight has said this much, he seems 
to think he has said all, at least he goes 
no further; and if he could go further, 





self-defense, it would seem, would have 
prompted him to do so; but he does not. 
Such a statement from such authority at 
this age of the world is by the phrenol- 
ogist regarded with more pity than con- 
tempt. 

Words are often clumsy things to con- 
vey ideas. A rude cut or diagram will 
sometimes convey more than pages of 
print. Place before a phrenologist good 
pictures of two such men as James Fisk, 
Jr., and Daniel Webster, and his mind 
will in an instant read the two men. 
Then add to this a little information as 
to the culture of these men ; that is, give 
information as to the advantages of cult- 
ure and association. For it may happen 
that the Daniel Webster may be so situ- 
ated in life as to have had few advantages 
of society, while the naturally rude man 
may have had for his associates from 
youth the ablest men in the land. This 
practical knowledge of men the phrenol- 
ogist demands, for it is not always prom- 
inent as to degree in portraits; still, a 
good portrait will convey considerable 
information as to the culture of the in- 
dividual. With this knowledge of the 
person, the phrenologist will readily see 
and explain the difference between two 
such men as James Fisk, Jr., and Daniel 
Webster, and give the points in the re- 
spective men’s characters. The mere 
weight of brain is to the phrenologist of 
no account. The distribution and bal- 
ance of brain, and the culture indicated 
in the features which the two brains have 
formed, is his book whereby to read these 
men.* 

“Which is the greater?” First, what 
is understood by great? Some men are 
great in one department—some in an- 
other. Then great faculties do not al- 
ways make what the world calls “ great 
men,” and the world’s “great men” are 
oftentimes very small men. 

The phrenologist deals as it were with 


* Webster died at seventy years, but his brain, when 
examined, was of such proportions, that the physician 
who ined it d it to have weighed over sixty 
ounces in full health and maturity. Fisk was about 
forty at his death, and in splendid health.-—Ep. P. J. 
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the raw material; he tells what each is 
capable of, just as a good sailor knows 
what two ships are capable of; but al- 
though he may know this, neither he nor 
any human being can tell what disadvan- 
tages of rig, associations of winds and 
currents the ship or man may have to 
contend with. Many a “great” charac- 
ter is spoiled by some little weakness; 
for example, avarice, excess of appetite, 
or even want of appetite. The word 
“great,” as applied to the human mind, 
is a very non-committal and indifferent 
term. All the “great” minds have not 
made great records, and often a very or- 
dinary mind has been so placed as to be 
seen in a very favorable light, and ob- 
tained the distinction “great.” It is not 
the office of the phrenologist to make 
attempts at prophecy as to individuals. 
His office is to analyze the individual 
mind and to pass judgment on what he 
is able to see under the most favorable 
light that may be thrown upon the sub- 
ject. Through Phrenology we are the 
better able to describe people, and to dis- 
cover their’ points of character, and it is 
the best medium whereby we may under- 
stand man, and, in fact, the only medium 
whereby man may know himself. 

The author having touched upon the 
skull and the drain, now passes to the 
soul, “If the soul exists, science demands 
its recognition.” Some, he says, deny its 
existence, others admit such a thing, but 
are not inclined to confess it, and so leave 
it generally to the clergy. 

As to this existence of a soul, the phre- 
nologist, as such, does not pretend to 
know any more about it than any one 
else. Men, without regard to their pro- 
fessions, require different degrees of proof 
as to certain things in nature. Then in 
all the departments of nature, as well as 
at the Head of Nature herself, there are 
many “first causes’’: the “Great First 
Cause” of all, and a “first cause” pre- 
siding over each department. 

Every department of science sooner or 
later leads up to this Great Unknown. 
We have the brain, the controlling ele- 
ment in the body. We can trace it up as 





to its size, shape, weight, texture, forma- 
tion, etc., but after a while we come to 
the question, What produces ‘hought— 
is there a subtile element beyond and be- 
hind all this matter which our earthly 
powers will not permit us to see ? 

Thought we can no more understand 
than Zzfe; and Life we know has been 
one of the problems of the ages, and that 
we are still in the dark in regard to it; and 
further, with no light by which to fathom 
it. We see the living body; it has an 
existence visible to us, yet aftef a while 
there comes what we term “death.” 
What a change! The visible body is 
still there, but all that gave value to that 
body, beyond that which is merely mate- 
rial, has departed. As it lies there by it- 
self, it is comparatively a worthless thing ; 
with what we term “ Life” in it, its value 
is beyond price. The value was in what 
was invisible to us, rather than in what 
was visible. In Lzfe, as in thought, we 
are led up to the Great Unknown; and 
every time we are led up to this Great 
Unknown we realize that the invisible 
must have an existence. It seems a self- 
evident fact that it has existence; and 
what has existence must exist, even 
though we are unable to perceive it in its 
invisible form. We, as visible beings to 
the flesh, are only able to perceive that 
which is material. 

All or most all admit that there is a 
power behind the invisible too subtile and 
too great for our weak faculties to per- 
ceive. This power has received varieus 
names, such as “ Soul,” “ Spirit,” “ Divine 
Essence,” etc. Each man, as he has in- 
vented a term for it, thinks he thereby 
sees deeper into the recesses of nature 
than his fellow-man, who was satisfied 
with what to him seems a lower and more 
earthly term. But after all, can one man 
say that he £zows more of the practical 
workings of this subtile instrument, the’ 
brain, or of life, than another? Does he 
know more of the power behind the 
throne than his neighbor, who is his peer 
in wisdom? Atthe end do not the wisest 
of us have to admit that there are certain 
bounds beyond which we can not pass? 
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With all this, the great majority of men 
claim that man has a soul, for all nature 
teaches that there is something beyond 
what the visible eye sees. ‘All sensi- 
ble men know that we ¢Azn, and they 
know that this thinking is a mechanical 
process, so much so that by training and 
education we are taught how to develop 
thought. Yet no one ever saw the process 
of the ‘hought. A thought may be toa 
certain extent visible, after being devel- 
oped practically before the world; but a 
thought fnay be retained within the skull 
of man indefinitely, and have an invisible 
existence, and even accomplish much 
harm or good. It would seem that all 
sensible men should admit that there is 
something beyond us, call it what we will, 
“ Soul,” “ Spirit,” “ Divine Essence,” or by 
whatever name we will. There seems to 
be little, very little, sense in quarrelling 
with the world as toa mere name. The 
property is there, despite the name or the 
character of the name. How shall we 
best understand and search after this 
character? Only one study, one science 
of the many known to man, can enlighten 
us, and that is the science of Phrenology. 
This is the only science that leads man 
up to his Soul, and the best science yet 
known to man that makes man familiar 
with his soul and with life, and teaches 
him the best way to advance the condi- 
tion of that soul in life. 

By advancing the character of the vzs- 
sble, we advance the character of the za- 
visible, at least all the sense in man, it 
would seem, would go to prove this, and 
I think that the contrary proposition 
would be more than any able and honest 
man would want to attempt to prove. 

It would appear that belief in the soul, 
and in the immortality of the soul, would 
prompt men to do all that it is possible 
in this life to advance their own souls 
and the souls of their fellow-men; but it 
is too often the case that those men who 
pretend to care the most for the condition 
of souls hereafter, do all in their power 
in this life (unwittingly, perhaps, yet ef- 
fectually) to prevent these souls from 
making that advancement in this life 


that they would be capable of under the 
laws of nature, if unhindered by the 
shortsightedness of man. For a man to 
teach the immortality of the soul, and 
then neglect the advancement of the 
rudest and most humble soul here, seems 
one of the most preposterous things. 

Dr. Dwight says: “If the soul exists, 
science demands its recognition.” After 
this, this writer might add that if e/ec- 
tricity exists, science demands its recog- 
nition; so with Zzfe and many of the 
principles of life; and so on through all 
departments of nature up to nature’s God. 
For one I think that science does not de- 
mand any such thing, and I think that I 
would go as far in science as any other 
human being. What science demands, 
is to know all that is possible for the 
mind of man to acquire. What we term 
“ First Causes” are beyond our reach, and 
we can see no way whereby to penetrate 
the veil and see beyond, at least in this 
life. When we advance to a higher 
sphere, to what may be termed a sfzrztual 
existence, then our faculties may be per- 
mitted to see and be familiar with sou/s— 
the subtile power of electricity, the secret 
of life, etc. 

This brings us face to face with the idea 
of immortality—or a future life. Scien- 
tifically we know nothing of this, and it is 
one thing about which the world has made 
no advancement in thousands of years. 
Knowledge is far more diffused than dur- 
ing the early ages, but the wise men of 
early ages made certain advancements 
which all these years would seem to go 
to prove, and effectually prove, that we 
can not go beyond the veil so long as we 
are in the flesh; and the accumulative 
knowledge of the ages would seem to 
prove that the better we utilize our op- 
portunities here in the present, the better 
we shall be prepared for the duties of a 
higher existence in the future. 

But will we surely have a higher exist- 
ence? That is the great question of all 
ages. We can never really now any- 
thing until we find it out ourselves. This 

is a plain law in regard to things of this 





life. Even in this life we can not stand 
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in the present and 4now anything of the 
future. From the study of laws we may 
oftentimes venture a guess; but certainty, 
unless we have, in part at least, advanced 
unto the future, is impossible. But when 
we advance and as it were acquire the 
future—come up to it; leave it behind 
us—then we now it. If this be the com- 
mon law of life, how much more so must 
this be true in regard to what is of an- 
other condition of existence. No true 
science demands the knowledge of. the 
future until it is acquired, or come up to, 
any more than it would demand the char- 
acteristics of a country until that country 
was discovered. 

True science is ever satisfied to plod 
on, and is always on the alert to discover 
all the laws of nature that it is possible 
for man to know; still, it never demands 
that which from the very nature of the 
case is, in the present, impossible. Shall 
we have a future existence? When it 
comes to absolute scientific knowledge, 
one knows no more about it, and knows 
as much about it, as another. Still, from 
peculiar Organization and advantages, 
some may be better able to venture a rea- 
sonable probability than others, yet the 
wisest of us must admit that we “see 

through a glass darkly.” 

‘  Withal, it seems scientifically more 
reasonable to believe that there will be a 





future and higher existence beyond this 
life than is realized here. It seems very 
unreasonable to believe that we were 
created with such a combination of low 
and high qualities simply for atemporary, 
brief existence. We, as mere men, would 
not do such a thing, and it seems beneath 
the properties of a God to indulge in or 
for a moment to harbor such an idea. 
I know that there are some few morbid 
and non-hopeful minds that can not see 
the interpretations of nature in this light; 
but I think the great majority of the wise 
men of all ages have held to this idea, 
though not all for the same reasons. We 
are so constituted as to be able only to 
know the past and the present. We are 
ever linking the future to the present 
and past—acquiring it; making it our 
own. The wisdom of the Creator must 
be greater than that of the creature—the 
wisdom that made us must be superior to 
our wisdom. We see about us every day 
evidence of this wisdom. If this wisdom 
is able—and we know it is able—to ac- 
complish what we see, surely it ought to 
be able to accomplish immortality for 
man; indeed, it would seem beneath Him 
not to do it, and simply a part of his plan 
to accomplish it—to advance matter and 
mind ever on and on to a higher and 
still higher estate. 


Washington, D.C. ISAAC P, NOYES, 





ORGANIZATION AND CRIME. 


HOSE who have been favored with 
fortunate hereditary organizations 
and tendencies, must not forget that the 
great mass of the human race stands near 
the line where animal impulses dominate 
intellect and moral will, and that educa- 
tion alone—in the highest sense of the 
term—will determine whether they shall 
be most animals or angels, and also (an 
affair of much deeper importance) which 
kind they will transmit as posterity. 

To prove that an habitual inclination 
to crime is the outcome of anatomical 
deformity, or of pathogenesis, would by 
0 means imply an irresponsibility for 





criminals; it would only make clear the 
nature of the physical perversion, and 
afford the only direct method by which 
the extent of the responsibility could be 
approximately estimated. It would put 
us on the road to ascertain how far and 
by what means regeneration could be 
effected, and how the responsibility could 
be augmented by an intelligent and per- 
sistent treatment or education of the 
moral will. 

Instead of licensing crime because it 
resulted from disease, science would urge 
and devise much more vigorous measures 
to protect society, and to protect it by 
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such ways as would also protect and hu- 
manize criminals. Prisons, which brand 
the beings they confine with social anni- 
hilation, and which utterly crush all self- 
respect—without which last all men are 
brutes—would for a moment stand forth 
in all their hideous reality, and then pass 
into history as the well-intentioned but 
crude and misdirected device of a primi- 
tive age, to command law and order; a 
savage relic that forever disappeared be- 
fore the holy light and warmth of Hu- 
manity as it came into the world hand 
in hand with Science. Criminals, instead 
of being subjected to a vindictive retalia- 
tion, and returned to the world more dan- 





gerous beings than ever, would be cared 
for, educated, and, if necessary, kept for 
life under the eye of protectors; instead 
of being outcasts, their self-respect would 
be continually appealed to and strength- 

In a rightly-conducted state 
of affairs, with every able-bodied person 
whom the State found necessary to put 
under official restraint and treatment, an 
important part of the treatment would be 
regular, productive occupation, the in- 
come from which would be ample not 
only to defray State expenses, but to give 
also a surplus to be employed in some 
way to the advantage of the person. 

E. P. FOWLER, M.D. 





NE of the best known men in this 
country, and especially in circles of 
culture and mental refinement, is A. 
Bronson Alcott, the father of the lady 
whose name gives title to this sketch. 
Born in humble circumstances, but of 
good New England stock, he commenced 
life for himself while in his teens, taught 
school first in the South, then in the 
North, became a writer on educational 
and philosophical topics, and won reputa- 
tion through his originality and sincerity 
of opinion and the reformatory tendency 
of his views. 

The reputation of her father certainly 
assisted Miss Alcott in her effort to ob- 
tain the notice of the public; but as soon 
as the public found that her books possess- 
ed qualities deserving consideration, she 
became popular on her own merits as an 
author, and may now be entitled one of 
the three or four most successful writers 
of juvenile story books in America. 

Louisa May Alcott was the second born 
of four daughters. The captivating book, 
“ Little Women,” was based in good part 
upon incidents which occurred in the 
home-life of these four girls. Indeed, 
its naturalness and vivacity soon won a 
popularity almost unequaled by any 
juvenile book. This venture made her 
fame and fortune as a writer, although 





LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. 


one publisher to whom it was offered 
returned it with the counsel that she had 
better stick to her school-teaching and 
give up authorship as a most uncertain 
line of industry. 

Miss Alcott commenced writing for 
the press twenty-five or more years ago, 
being influenced, probably, by her father’s 


‘example, if not by the very prevalent 


mania among ambitious young ladies for 
writing something for the magazines. 

She ventured one day to step into the 
editorial office of the Boston Saturday 
Evening Gazette with a small package 
containing her first manuscript story. 
The editor read it, accepted and pub- 
lished it, and thus the author received 
her first literary compensation. 

Such, in fine, was the beginning of 2 
career whose end may not be, we hope, 
for many years to come. She continued 
to write essays, sketches, and _ stories, 
which have been received and published 
by various weeklies and monthlies of the 
day. 

Her first book, “Hospital Sketches,” 
appeared first as a serial in the Boston 
Commonwealth. It was a record of her 
personal experience in the hospitals at 
Georgetown, and its tender descriptions 
won many friends. 

After “Little Women” appeared the 
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«“ Old-Fashioned Girl” and then “ Little 


| bad, wise and unwise—in fine, just what 


Men,” which pleased the community | children are and will be. And then her 


almost as much as “Little Women.” 
These two books, regarded as com- 
panions, have been translated into Ger- 
man and French, and found a very re- 
spectable circulation abroad. “Work,” 
also, has been popular and profitable. 
“Eight Cousins,” a later book, is, in 
some respects, we think, the best which 
has come from her pen. 





incidents illustrate homely simplicity, 
genuine affection, self-sacrifice, and the 
graces of Christian charity, so that their 
influence, without being at all of the 
preachy kind, is healthful to mind and 
heart. 

Her latest story is founded on the old 
nursery rhyme of “Jack and Gill,” and 
was published in S¢. Nicholas. The plot, 
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According to a New York writer, she 


has received upward of sixty-five or | 
seventy thousand dollars for ‘her publi- | 
cations, being one of the very small | 


minority among the multitude of work- 
ers with the pen in this country who 
has achieved a really brilliant financial 
success. One reason for this success 
appears conspicuously in her stories. 
They are natural, simple portraitures of 
youthful life ; her boys and girls are the 
boys and girls of our play-ground, our 
school, our home; they are good and 





briefly stated, is, a little boy and girl, 
while “coasting,” break their respective 
arm and back, and are laid up for some- 
thing like a year. The manifold ways in 
which they and their friends contrived 
to occupy this enforced confinement so 
as to make it one of the happiest, busiest 
and most profitable periods of their life 
are charmingly related by Miss Alcott in 
her best veins of invention. 

Miss Alcott’s portrait shows her to be 
a woman of unusual force. The profile 
is’ strong and distinct in its markings. 
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Nose, mouth, and chin have character- 
istics of energy, purpose, and resolution. 
She is tall and spare in frame—the Motive 
temperament of her father being impress- 
ed upon the bodily contours, and con- 
spicuously influencing her mental organ- 
ism. She is more powerful in thought, 
more earnest and thorough-going as a 
worker, than she is delicate and sym- 
metrical. Her convictions are deep and 
controlling, giving her character for in- 
dependence. Her intellectual faculties 
are generally active, and being strong 
and well disciplined, she has a much 
broader comprehension of the matters 
relating to life than the average. Few 
persons, whether men or women, are 
more steadfast in opinion than she. 





Firmness contributes emphasis and pos- 
itiveness to her conduct, supporting 
the impressions or conclusions obtained 
through the intellect. 

As a member of society, judging from 
the portrait, she is not known for an 
easy disposition to conform to fashion 
and custom, but rather for originality of 
view and practicality of motive. She be- 
lieves in being true to one’s impressions 
of truth and duty; admires spirit and 
zeal in those who have work to perform 
for themselves or the world; warmly 
appreciates kindness, charity, and sym- 
pathy for those who deserve it. As for 
formalism in Church, State, or social life 
she has comparatively little time or re- 
gard to give in that direction. 





_ 


“TIRED, WEAK, AND DISCOURAGED.” 


So tired—so tired. Poor heart! take rest, take | To fix the balance between right and wrong, 


rest ; 
And drop the weary burdens down that fret 
and strain you ; 
Shall God who bears the worlds upon His 
breast, 


Fail, in your hour of need, oh, doubter, to sus- 


tain you? 


Take rest! Take rest! 


So weak, poor heart, so weak! But One is 
strong 

And able all the thrusts of Evil powers to 
parry, 





And lift the heavy crosses that you can not 
carry— 
In God be strong ! 
Discouraged—oh, poor heart—take cheer! take 
cheer ! 
Let the full eye of hope these dismal shadows 
banish ; 
Go forward and the tangled way will clear, 
The terrors that you tremble at. will turn and 
vanish— 
Take cheer! Take cheer ! 
A. B. M. 


——----—-— - ee < 


THE PURITAN CHILD. 


BEING AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY—THE LOVE HOME. 


by a little cottage set like a pearl in 
emerald, lived a young man and woman 
who were truly husband and wife. Neither 
were twenty-three, and both were emi- 
nently handsome as were the Puritans in 
general. They were of a generous make: 
he six feet “in his stockings,” and she 
something less, erect, and of command- 
ing carriage, for dignity of manner was 
essential in these early days. He was of 
the choicest Pilgrim stock, while she 
traced her pedigree to the Huguenots 





exiled from France in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. 

The home had four rooms on the 
ground floor—a garden in front —the 
gable of the house fronting the county 
road. In the garden grew lilies and 
roses ; tall holyhocks, london-pride, mal- 
lows, and love-lies-bleeding, with a wil- 
derness of pansies, known as the “ lady's 
delight.” On two sides of the cottage 
was a grove of aromatic pines, somewhat 
somber perhaps, and full of suppressed 
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whisperings, but loudly resonant when 
the elements were high. Here were 
found the trailing arbutus, which the 
Pilgrim dames tenderly named the May- 
flower, and the berries of the winter- 
green, like rubies, and Indian pipe, like a 
pearl blossom. 

No neighbor lived nearer than a mile, 
hence the young wife with her single ser- 
vant, more companion than servant, was 
much alone during the absence of her 
husband, who, as a matter of course, had 
already risen to the dignity of captain of 
a vessel in which he was part owner, call- 
ed the Ranger. 

It was a sequestered, Arcadian spot, 
removed from ordinary ambitions, but 
replete with domestic tenderness, and 
that pervading comfort which is found 
among all old families, for the Puritans 
were “good providers.” Books were not 
wanting of a religious and polemical 
character, relieved by history, biography, 
and the journals of the day. 

Here three daughters were born to the 
young pair, of which I was the second. 
When I was nearly forty years old, I took 
occasion to visit this pretty cottage in 
company with my lovely son, Sidney. As 
a coincidence I here found a bright young 
mother living quite alone, and three little 
girls ; as in my mother’s day. The mother 
was pleased with the notice I took of her 
children, and remarked : 

“My house has an interest of itself; 
you must know that a poet was born here 
in this very room.” 

I was pleased at this and gave her my 
card, at which she grasped my hand 
warmly, saying: 

“IT must know just how you look,” and 
she studied my face with pleasant scru- 
tiny. 

In this oasis of verdure and heavenly 
peace I was born August 12th. I was 
called a fine large baby, which is not an 
unusual thing, of course; and soon grew 
to be fair of complexion, with golden hair 
inclining to curl. 

Of my father I have but indistinct rec- 
ollection, I being little more than two 
years old when he perished at sea. Still, 





as an evidence of early impressions, when 
I was two years of age I remember dis- 
tinctly sitting on my father’s knee, he in 
a high-backed arm-chair, and my sister 
on his other knee. My father had a fine 
tenor voice, and he sang to us, touching 
his chin now upon one child’s brow and 
now upon the other’s, at which we both 
giggled as children will. 

Somewhere about this time there was 
through the country a great revival of 
religion, and both of my parents became 
what is called converted. This was nat- 
ural among a people always thoughtful, 
and who had been trained under the fear- 
ful teachings of Jonathan Edwards. My 
mother used to dwell upon the prevalent 
state of feeling at that time with great 
solemnity. My father being an earnest 
man, suffered for many weeks, from that 
morbid sense of ill-desert, which charac- 
terized what was called conviction; but 
at length taking down the Bible he said: 
“ Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
neither shall fruit be in the vines: the 
labor of the olive shall fail, and the fields 
shall yield no fruit, and the flock shall be 
cut off from the fold, and there shall be 
no herd in the stall, yet I will rejoice in 
the Lord, I will joy in the God of my sal- 
vation.” 

Taking the hand of my mother they 
knelt down, and my father poured out his 
soul in prayer with a divine rapture. 

I belong to a long-lived stock, and 
one untainted by disease of any kind, 
mental or bodily. My paternal grand- 
father lived to be ninety-seven--as his 
father was eighty-nine at the period of his 
death, and was born just a hundred years 
after the landing of the Pilgrims, and his 
father lived to be ninety-nine, my great- 
grandfather might have talked with the 
Mayflower people. 

My maternal grandfather never had a 
day’s illness till he was struck down with 
fever and died at eighty-seven. What 
was quite remarkable was the fact that 
he cut a third set of teeth when about 
seventy years old, which were white and 
sound at the time of his death. 

I was born at half-past nine on the eve- 
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ning of the 12th of August, and I have 
amused myself by casting my horoscope, 
which has proved strangely coincident. 
Those old astrologers were wonderful for 
the religious awe with which they strove to 
penetrate the secrets of nature, and study 
out the laws of life, and causes of its many 
mutations. They certainly anticipated 
many of the results of modern science. 

My mother says I was observant beyond 
other babies—was very gentle in temper, 
rarely crying. As she was of a bright, 
cheerful make, diffusing sunshine around 
her, I apprehend a cross child would 
have been summarily cured of the in- 
firmity. She was a fine conversationist, 
*often eloquent, her fine eyes lighting 
with animation. She sometimes vividly 
described the great eclipse of the sun 
which occurred on the 16th of June be- 
fore I was born, in the following August. 
She preserved the following among her 
papers, as a record of a deeply impressive 
event: 

“ At the point of greatest obscuration, 
the air was so chill as to make an over- 
coat desirable. A short time before this, 
the darkness in the west assumed the ap- 
pearance of an approaching thunder- 
storm. A luminous ring surrounded the 
moon after the sun was totally hid. Such 
was the darkness that the time could not 
be determined by a watch. The number 
of stars visible was greater than at the 
full moon.” 

An account of the scene in Boston 
thus describes it : “ The morning was ush- 
ered in with the usual hum of business, 
which gradually subsided as the darkness 
advanced. An uninterrupted silence suc- 
ceeded. A fresh breeze which had pre- 
vailed, now ceased, and all was calm. The 
birds retired to rest: the rolling chariot 
and the rumbling car were no more heard. 
The axe and the hammer were suspended. 
Returning light reanimated the face of 
things. We seemed as in the dawn of 
creation, when ‘God said, Let there be 
light, and there was light/’ and an in- 
voluntary cheer of gratulation burst from 
the assembled spectators.” — Monthly 
Anthology, 1806. 





I think I have a leaning to the occult. 
Life on the surface is apt to be sc com- 
monplace and prosaic, that I am fond of 
detecting beautiful tendencies, and inti- 
mations, and meanings in the phenomena 
of nature which an observant religious. 
mind may detect. 


LEARNING TO READ. 


I can not remember the time when I 
could not read. I had a sister two years 
older then myself, who was sent to a 
school in the neighborhood, where she was 
treated with great tenderness and re- 
garded as quite a phenomenon. I missed 
herso much at home,that an arrangement 
was made for me at two years to go with 
her. The good teacher often let me sleep 
upon her bosom, and laid me on her bed 
for my daily nap. 

When my sister stood up for her lesson, 
I used to stand beside her, and listen with 
amazed interest to the mystery of A, B, 
C, and the subtilties of a-b, ab. I never 
opened my mouth to pronounce a word, 
but with my two little hands tucked un- 
der my arm-pits, stood a marvel of quie- 
tude, intent and solemn eyes fixed upon 
the book till the lesson was done. No 
one supposed I was learning anything ; 
but one day when my mother was rather 
exulting over the proficiency of my sis- 
ter, I quite astonished the family by say- 
ing: 

“I can do that, too.” 

“You? let us see,” and all laughed. 

I took the book and read with perfect 
ease. At first it was thought mere imi- 
tation, but on further trial it was found I 
could read as well as my sister. I do not 
think this altogether pleased my mother, 
who had a natural love and pride in her 
first-born, and did not like to see her 
eclipsed. I remember I saw this, and had 
a feeling of shame as if [I had surrepti- 
tiously obtained book-knowledge. As at 
that time I acquired without labor, | 
saw there was little merit in what I ob- 
tained. 

In the meanwhile my father died, and 
my mother married again, and we two 
children had new, and to us some unge- 
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nial, experiences. We went to a country 
school at Cape Elizabeth, where the fam- 
ily moved. I well recollect the amuse- 
ment with which the big boys and girls 
listened to my reagling—lI, less than six 
years old, out of the same books that 
they lumbered through. The teacher 
would stand me in the center of the 
room, so that my small voice might be 
heard. I had a lisp at that time, which 
greatly mortified me, but which made 
me a pet with the big scholars. They 
would try to tempt me to repeat some 
choice paragraph abounding with the 
obnoxious 5, by all sorts of choice things, 
but as I was not easily flattered, and never 
covetous, and felt my lisp a great defect, 
they could not prevail upon me to ex- 
hibit it, except upon dire necessity. I 
was not to be cajoled out of my little 
proprieties. 

At this time I could repeat innumer- 
able chapters from the Bible, and all the 
poetry I could find. All the catechisms 
also, which gave rise to much mental 
questioning, and some very strong pro- 
tests even.at this early age. I had learned 
whole dictionaries, to say nothing of ge- 
ography and grammar, of which I was 
very fond, and thought I understood. 

I pondered over “ Foxe’s Book of Mar- 
tyrs” with a shuddering interest. It began 
early to shape my character, and combine 
itself with those growing ideas of stead- 
fastness to truth and duty, which were 
early a part of my mental furnishing. I 
read Bunyan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress” 
again and again with delight, and ex- 
pounded its meaning to mv little mates 
with great earnestness. 


MYSELF. 


This writing about myself I find very 
pleasant; not that Iam pleased with my- 
self, far from it; Puritan children never 
are. Asachild, I was truth-loving and 
stout-hearted, despite of delicate nerves 
and acute sensibilities. I never quarreled 
nor did mean things, arid was rather apt 
to despise those who were guilty of them. 
I was a tremendous moralist, watching 
my own doings with severe scrutiny; ob- 





servant of the shortcomings of those 
about me, but more in sorrow than in 
anger, for very early I learned ‘that the 
love I applied would not do for all. I 
like to talk about myself, for though con- 
scious of many infirmities, I am in the 
main of a wholesome make. We do not 
talk so much of the entire, acknowledged 
beautiful as we do of that which deviates 
from the ordinary track. In Central 
America is a plant which unfolds the 
perfect image of a dove, the divine Para- 
clete; this is something to think about, 
more than the praise we award to rose or 
lily. 

I have in my cabinet a large fly from 
Brazil, known as the Lantern fly, because 
it carries upon its head a pouch which 
emits a beautiful bluish flame. It is 
bright enough to illuminate a large space 
with a steady, not flickering, light. We 
talk of this creature when we should not 
waste a word upon the common house- 
fly. So it is with me, I like to talk about 
myself, not that Iam anyway wonderful, 
but having a way of my own, and none 
the worse for having it, I conceive a rec- 
ord may not be amiss. 

From the age of five to ten, I may call 
the blossoming time of my life; no after- 
period ever having developed me so rap- 
idly. I was no precocious Mirandola nor 
Crichton nor Montaigne talking Latin 
and dealing with the learned ; but I recall, 
even now, with pain, my eager quest for 
knowledge and the insufficiency of sup- 
ply. My perpetual questioning, and yet 
no child ever had a fuller life or more 
replete with childish delights. I coursed 
down hill and snow-balled in the winter. 
I had a numerous family of dolls, anda 
full paraphernalia for childish ‘house- 
keeping. I sang and danced, I read and 
declaimed, and prayed, and instructed 
my little mates with a zeal that never 
tired. I could not conceive that any one 
should ever demur at doing what seemed 
the needful thing to be done. I would 
feel my blood rush to my face and cheke 
in my throat as I knelt to pray or read to 
strangers; yet I never once shrank from 
what was before me, while at the same 
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time, when my mother wished to make a 
display of my proficiency in elocution or 
._knowledge, I was silent. This was bad 
in me, but somehow I found it impossi- 
ble to please her in this way. I lived two 
lives in one: that of the mere common 
child, and that of the spiritualistic, 
knowledge-seeking, earnest, conscien- 
tious young creature awed by the mystery 
of life, and concealing, as far as possible, 
this life from all others, for I was sensi- 
tive to ridicule, and often had things said 
to me that wounded my self-love. 

My mother was a little proud or vain 
of her two children by the first marriage, 
and seeing me, I suppose, with.a weird, 
abstract face, sometimes would say to 
me: “Now don’t be wool-gathering, 
Elizabeth. Keep your thoughts upon 
what is about you. Pay attention. You 
really look as if you were not bright, 
sometimes.” 

She did not say this unkindly, but it 
gave rise to a painful misgiving 6n my 
part, and I used to reply: “Ma, I do not 
think I am bright.” 

At which she would give a quick laugh 
and say, “ Nonsense!” but never indorsed 
my mental capacity. I used, hence, to 
compare my mental status with that of 
other school-children, which led me to 
conclude they were even worse off in this 
respect than I was. The religious biog- 
raphies, also of pious children, which I 
read with contempt at what seemed mere 


silliness, helped to reinstate my self- | 


respect. 
THE DICTIONARY. 


I am not writing this as any remarka- 
ble record, but because I think many 





children who suffer as I did, are little 
understood, and repulsed when a more 
cordial recognition of childhood would 
greatly enhance its brief period of fe- 
licity. . 

My search after meanings made a dic- 
tionary in constant requisition. I read 
everything I could lay my little hands on; 
and when there was nothing to be had, 
studied dictionaries. I used to write 
words upon slips of paper or in the palms 
of my hand, to be looked. out and the 
meaning found. I remember when scarce- 
ly six years old I was reading the records 
upon the stones in the cemetery at Cape 
Elizabeth, where we then lived, when I 
came to one intended to commemorate 
the departure to another world “of Ma- 
hitable Higginbottom, re/zc¢ of Deacon 
Higginbottom.” 

“What does relict mean?” I eagerly 
asked of all the girls with me. 

Nobody knew, and we all began to 
hunt among In Memoriams, in hope of 
solving the problem. All in vain, and I 
started for home at a full run of nearly a 
mile to consult the dictionary, which told 
me that relict was the remainder; and 
remainder, a relict, what is left. I next 
appealed to my mother, who replied : 

“When your father died, I was his 
relict.” 

My poor little brain was sorely dis- 
tressed at the incongruous ideas that 
crowded into it. I pondered over the 
matter more or less for years, and do not 
doubt it was this infantile experience 
that later in life evolved in my mind the 
subject of the equality of thesexes. 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 





“GEORGE ELIOT’—MARY A. EVANS CROSS. 


S° much misrepresentation and so 
many misstatements have been made 
concerning this author, that it seems nec- 
essary to gather the facts and present 
them to that numerous class of readers 
who are interested in her history. 

Mary Ann Evans was born at Griff, 
near Nuneaton, November, 1820. Rob- 





ert Evans, her father, was surveyor and 
land agent to five estates in Warwick- 
shire, among them those of Lord Lifford 
and Lord Aylesford. He was highly re- 
spected, and considered thoroughly trust- 
worthy. Mr. Evans was twice married. 
The first wife left a son and a daughter. 
Of the three children of the second wife 
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Mary Ann was the youngest. Asa child 
she was precocious, being a teacher in 
the country Sunday-school at the age of 
twelve. At Miss Franklin’s school in 
Coventry she received her early training, 
which she regarded as very wisely and 
thoughtfully directed by Miss Rebecca 
Franklin. She was very popular among 
her school-mates, and remembered by 
them for her pleasant conversational 
powers. 

Probably in these early years, in the 
simple, country district where her father 
lived, Miss Evans gathered and hoarded 





tle-mannered girl, with pale, grave face, 
naturally pensive in expression, a low, 
sweet voice, and expressive gray eyes 
which could light up with intense mean- 
ing and humor.” Her conversation at 
that time was said to have shown 
“thoughts so rich and singular, that 
converse with Miss Evans made speech 
with other people seem flat and com- 
mon.” 

At Foleshill the budding genius was 
aided in development by lessons in Greek 
and Latin, French, German, and Italian, 
and by making some acquaintance with 














House in wuicu “Georce Evior” was Born. 


in her memory those materials which, 
wrought up by her wit and imagination, 
served as the groundwork for “ Scenes of 
Clerical Life” and her first three novels— 
“ Adam Bede,” “ Mill on the Floss,” and 
“Silas Marner.” At this time her mind 
was imbued with Evangelical sentiments ; 
in some of her letters she speaks of her- 
self as a Calvinist. 

Whilst still a young girl Mary was left 
alone as housekeeper for her father, her 
mother having died when the child had 
reached her twelfth year, and heg broth- 
ers and sisters having married and left 
home. In 1841 Mr. Evans moved to 
Foleshill, near Coventry. The daughter 


is described at this time as “a quiet, gen- | 





Hebrew. From the organist of St. Mi- 
chael’s, Coventry, she had lessons in 
music, and through ardent study and 
strong love of the art became, in after 
years, a superior performer on the piano- 
forte. By means of a strong memory and 
true sympathy with humanity in all va- 
ried phases, she acquired a vast fund of 
knowledge which served her admirably 
in the career of a novelist. 

Among Mary Evans’ literary friends in 
Coventry were Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Bray ;* with them she found sympathy 


* Mr. Charles Bray is the author of the well-known 
phrenological work, “ Education of the Feelings,” an 
American edition of which, with notes, is published 
by Fowler & Wells. 


. 
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and literary encouragement. Her Cal- 
vinistic views burdened her spirit ; more 
liberal ideas came to take their place; 
these unfortunately were supplanted by 
agnostic beliefs. Of her conversation at 
this date it is said : 

“She had no petty egotism, no spirit 
of contradiction; she never talked for 
effect. A happy thought well expressed 
filled her with delight ; in a moment she 
would seize the point and improve upon 
it—so that common people began to feel 
themselves wise in her presence, and per- 
haps years after she would remind them, 
to their pride and surprise, of the good 
things they have said.” 

During this residence at Foleshill the 
“Leben Jesu” of Strauss was translated. 
The labor of this work was very heavy, 
yet she completed it in one year (1846). 
It was a marvelous effort for a young 
woman of scarce twenty-six years. In 
1849 Mr. Evans died, leaving his gifted 
daughter free to enter wholly upon a 
literary life. She soon had the pleasure 
of taking a Continental tour with her 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Bray. After finish- 
ing their tour her friends returned to 
England, but Miss Evans, for purposes 
of study and recreation, remained at Ge- 
neva, Switzerland, until the following 
spring. Upon returning to her own coun- 
try she remained with Mrs. Bray until 
1851, when she went up to London to 
assist Dr. Chapman in conducting the 
Westminster Review. UHere she wrote 
essays and reviews, taking for her liter- 
ary name the masculine pseudonym of 
“George Eliot,” which she always re- 
tained. Her first work that attracted 
especial attention was “ Scenes of Cler- 
ical Life,” published in Blackwood in 
1857, and in book-form during 1858. 

“ Adam Bede,” a work of great charm 
to the majority of readers, a work which 
ranked its author at once among En- 
gland’s foremost novelists, a work that 
found translators in France and Germany, 
and thousands of readers in America, was 
the next book from the pen of the new 
novelist ; it was published in 1859. This 
book excited great curiosity as to the 





name and sex of its author. Was it “man 
or was it woman,” was discussed #ro and 
con in every literary circle in Great Brit- 
ain. There were feminine touches and 
masculine breadth and tone, yet close 
critics were puzzled. Charles Dickens, 
however, at once divined the womanhood 
of the author; upon the appearance of 
“Scenes of Clerical Life,” he wrote Mr. 
Langford: “Will you—by such round- 
about ways and methods as may present 
themselves—convey the inclosed note of 
thanks to the author of ‘ Scenes of Cler- 
ical Life,’ whose first two stories I can 
never say enough of, I think them so 
truly admirable. But, if those two vol- 
umes, or a part of them, were not written 
by a woman, then should I begin to believe 
that I am a woman myself.” 

Various claimants appeared or were men- 
tioned as the author of “Adam Bede”; 
in the London Z#mes of April 15, 18509, 
the following letter was published : 

“ Str :—The author of ‘ Scenes of Cler- 
ical Life’ and ‘Adam Bede’ is Mr. Jo- 
seph Liggins, of Nuneaton, Warwickshire. 
You may easily satisfy yourself of my 
correctness by inquiring of any one in 
that neighborhood. Mr. Liggins himself 
and the characters whom he paints are 
as familiar there as the twin spires of 
Coventry. 

“ Yours obediently, 


“H. ANDRES, Rector of Kirby.” 


On April 16th, the 7imes gave a reply 
from the real author, which we subjoin : 


“Sir :—The Rev. H. Andres has with 
questionable delicacy and unquestionable 
inaccuracy assured the world, through 
your columns, that the author of ‘Scenes 
of Clerical Life’ and ‘ Adam Bede’ is Mr. 
Joseph Liggins, of Nuneaton. I beg dis- 
tinctly to deny that statement. I declare 
on my honor that gentleman never saw 
a line of those works until they were 
printed, nor had he any knowledge of 
them whatever. Allow me to ask wheth- 
er the act of publishing a book deprives 
a man of all claim to the courtesies usual 
among gentlemen? If not, the attempt 
to pry into what is obviously meant to 
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be withheld—my name—and to publish 
the rumors which such prying may give 
rise to, seems to me quite indefensible ; 
still more so, to state these rumors as 
ascertained truths. 
“T am, sir, yours, etc., 
“ GEORGE ELIOT,” 


Yet the secret soon came out, and Ma- 
tian Evans, as she was now frequently 
called, was known as the author of the 
works mentioned. Of the “ Mill on the 
Floss,” issued in 1860, no attempt was 
made to deny the authorship. Persons 
familiar with Mr. Evans, say that he is 
the prototype of more than one charac- 
ter in his daughter’s work, and mention 
Caleb Garth in “ Middlemarch” as an ex- 
ample, the craftsman’s pleasure in perfect 
work being the trait of character particu- 
larly marked. A letter written to Miss 
Hennell, of Coventry, in regard to the 
germs of “Adam Bede,” throws much 
light upon the early views and influences 
of the writer; we can not illustrate our 
subject better than by quoting a portion: 


“Hotty Lopes, Oct. 7, 1859. 
“DEAR SARA:—.... When I was 


seventeen or more—after my sister was. 


married, and I was mistress of the house 
—my father took a journey into Derby- 
shire, in which, visiting my uncle and 
aunt Samuel, who were very poor, and 
lived in a humble cottage at Wirksworth, 
he found my aunt (Elizabeth Evans) in 
a very delicate state of health after a 
serious illness, he persuaded her to return 
with him, telling her that I should be 
very happy to have her with me for a 
few weeks. I was then strongly under 
the influence of Evangelical belief, and 
earnestly endeavoring to shape this anom- 
alous English-Christian life of ours into 
some consistency with the spirit and sim- 
ple, verbal tenor of the New Testament. 
“I was delighted to see my aunt. Al- 
though I had only heard her spoken of 
as a strange person, given to a fanatical 
vehemence of exhortation in private as 
well as public, I believed that I should 
find sympathy between us. She was then 
an old woman—above sixty—and, I be- 





lieve, had for a good many years given 
up preaching. A tiny, little woman, with 
bright, small dark eyes; hair that had 
been black, I imagine, but was now gray 
—a pretty woman in her youth, but of 
a totally different physical type from 
Dinah. The difference—as you will be- 
lieve—was not simply physical; no dif- 
ference is. She was a woman of strong 
natural excitability ; which I know, from 
the description I have heard my father 
and half-sister give, prevented her from 
the exercise of discretion under the 
promptings of her zeal. 

“ But this vehemence was now subdued 
by age and sickness ; she was very gentle 
and quiet in her manners, very loving, 
and a truly religious soul, in whom the 
love of God and love of man were fused 
together.’ There was nothing highly dis- 
tinctive in her religious conversation. I 
had had much intercourse with pious 
Dissenters before. The only freshness I 
found, in our talk, came from the fact 
that she had been the greater part of her 
life a Wesleyan, and though she left the 
society when women were no longer al- 
lowed to preach, and joined the New 
Wesleyans, she retained the character of 
thought that belongs to the genuine Old 
Wesleyan. I had never talked with a 
Wesleyan before, and we used to have 
little debates about predestination, for I 
was then a strong Calvinist. Here her 
superiority came out, and I remember 
now with loving admiration, one thing 
which I at the time disapproved. It was 
not strictly a consequence of her Arme- 
nian belief, and at first sight might seem 
opposed to it, yet‘it came from the spirit 
of love which clings to the bad logic of 
Arminianism. 

“When my uncle came to fetch her 
after she had been with us a fortnight or 
three weeks, he was speaking of a de- 
ceased minister, once greatly respected, 
who, from the action of trouble upon 
him, had taken to small tippling, though 
otherwise not culpable. ‘ But I hope the 
good man is in heaven for all that,’ said 
my uncle. ‘Oh, yes,’ said my aunt, with 
a deep, inward groan of joyful conviction, 
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‘Mr. A.’s in heaven—that’s sure.’ This 
was at the time an offense to my stern, 
ascetic, hard views—how beautiful it is 
to me now! 

“ As to my aunt’s conversation, it is a 
fact that the only two things of any in- 
terest I remember in our lonely sittings 
and walks, are her telling me one sunny 
afterncon how she had, with another 
pious woman, visited an unhappy girl in 
prison, stayed with her all night, and 
gone with her to execution; and one or 
two accounts of supposed miracles in 
which she believed—among the rest, the 
face with the crown of thorns seen in 
the glass. In her account of the prison 
scenes, I remember no word she uttered 
—I only remember her tone and manner, 
and the deep feeling I had under the re- 
cital. Of the girl she knew nothing, I 
believe, or told me nothing—but that 
she was a common, coarse girl, convicted 
of child-murder. The incident lay in my 
mind for years on years, as a dead germ 
apparently, till time had made my mind 
a nidus in which it would fructify; it 
then turned out to be the germ of ‘Adam 
Bede.’ 

“ T saw my aunt twice after this. Once 
I spent a day and night with my father 
in the Wirksworth cottage. Sleeping 
with my aunt I remember. Our inter- 
view was less interesting than in the 
former time; I think I was less simply 
devoted to religious ideas. And once 
again she came with my uncle to see me, 
when father and I were living at Foles- 
hill; then there was some pain, for I had 
given up the form of Christian belief, 
and was in a crude statt of free-thinking. 
This is all I remember distinctly, as mat- 
ter I could write down, of my dear aunt, 
whom I really loved. You see how she 
suggested Dinah; but it is not possible 
you should see as I do how entirely her 
individuality differed from Dinah’s. How 
curious it seems to me that people should 
think Dinah’s sermons, prayers, and 
speeches were copied—when they were 
written with hot tears, as they surged up 
in my own mind. 

“As to my indebtedness to facts of 





locale, and personal history of a small 
kind, connected with Staffordshire and 
Derbyshire—you may imagine of what 
kind that is, when I tell you I never 
remained in either of those counties 
more than a few days together, and of 
only two visits have I more than a shad- 
owy, interrupted recollection. The de- 
tails which I knew as facts, and have 
made use of for my picture, were gath- 
ered from such imperfect allusion and 
narrative as I heard from my father in 
his occasional talk about old times. 

“As to my aunt’s children or grand- 

children saying, if they did say, that Di- 
nah is a good portrait of my aunt—that 
is simply the vague, easily satisfied no- 
tion imperfectly instructed people always 
have of portraits. It is not surprising 
that simple men and women, without pre- 
tension to enlightened discrimination, 
should think a generic resemblance con- 
stitutes a portrait, when we see the great 
public so accustomed to be delighted 
with misrepresentations of life and char- 
acter, which they accept as representa- 
tions, that they are scandalized when art 
makes a nearer approach to truth. 
_“ Perhaps I am doing a superfiuous 
thing in writing all this to you; but I 
am prompted to do it by the feeling that 
in future years ‘Adam Bede’ and all that 
concerns it, may have become a dim por- 
tion of the past, and I may not be able 
to recall so much of the truth as I have 
now told you. 

“ Once more, thanks, dear Sara. Ever 
your loving MARIAN.” 


Through this letter we judge that from 
seeds as small as the winged maple came 
the intellectual growths that culminated 
in her loftiest work. “Silas Marner” 
reached the public in 1861, and admira- 
tion for the author was increased. All 
these works belong to the first period of 
the literary career of their author. Now 
she changes, not only the locale, but al- 
most the whole character, of her writ- 
ings. “ Romola” was written as a serial 
in 1863; Marian Evans had then come 
under the influence of George Henry 
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Lewes. The accounts of their first ac- 
quaintance are somewhat contradictory ; 
some assert that he induced the publica- 
tion of “ Scenes of Clerical Life,” himself 
presenting the manuscript; others say 
that he was attracted by “ Adam Bede,” 
and wrote her offering his literary assist- 
ance, thus opening a correspondence 
which resulted in acquaintance. How- 
ever this may be, the acquaintance ripen- 
ed into an attachment which resulted in 
the justly-celebrated novelist becoming 
associated with Mr. Lewes in his home, 
and occupying a relation which impaired 
her reputation as a woman before the 
moral world. It is likely that the reasons 
for this step are not fairly known, but at 
any point of view its questionable char- 
acter can not be altogether explained 
away. 

Had Lewes. loved Marian Evans with 
any high, pure devotion, we think he 
would not have asked her to take the po- 
sition before the world which he did offer 
her, and which, we regret to say, she ac- 


cepted. Her subsequent conduct clearly 
showed that she felt herself in a dis- 
honorable, or at least very anomalous, 
position, and she sought’ seclusion and 


retirement. She received many affronts, 
and at length rarely went out save to 
musical parties or art exhibitions. That 
the iron entered her soul and made her 
life something different ; yes, greatly dif- 
ferent from what it would have been had 
she kept herself in the relation socially 
she had preserved hitherto, there is no 
room to doubt. “Romola” and “Gwen- 
dolen” but echo the cries wrung from 
her own heart.’ Intensely sensitive as 
she must have been, being the genius 
she was, if she sinned she suffered ; and 
while we regret that she had not kept 
her life from shadow ; while we wonder 
at the sentiment that bound her to the 
eccentric and egotistical author, we will 
try to think of -her as doing evil inno- 
cently. 

Writing books still occupied her time 
and thoughts. She read very many books. 
Lewes asserted that she read about a 





thousand works, under his direction, as 
preparation for “ Daniel Deronda.” A 
young American lady once asked Miss 
Evans “if she enjoyed writing; if it was 
easy work?” She replied: “No; I am 
miserable when writing, but I am still 
more miserable when not writing.” A 
sad confession of the emptiness of her 
life, in spite of her wonderful genius, 
her wonderful success. 

“Felix Holt, the Radical” was pub- 
lished in 1866, “ Middlemarch” in 1871, 
“ Daniel Deronda” in 1876, “ Theophras- 
tus Such,” which met no success, in 1879. 
These finish the list of her novels—a vast 
mass of work for a woman; even the 
physical labor of this writing was im- 
mense, the mental strain tremendous. In 
addition to these she translated Feuer- 
bach’s “ Essence of Christianity” in 1854, 
and she wrote two poems, neither of them 
greatly admired ; “ The Spanish Gypsy” 
appeared in 1868, and “The Legend of 
Jubal” in 1871. It is said that she has 
left unpublished a “ History of Ideas of 
Immortality” and a translation of Spi- 
noza’s “Ethics.” What intense labor 
and thought so many writings have cost, 
only authors can comprehend. 

These writings were quite remunera- 
tive to author and publishers. ‘“ Scenes 
of Clerical Life” brought $5,000, “ Felix 
Holt” $22,500, “ Middlemarch” $40,000, 
“ Daniel Deronda” $30,000; and the oth- 
er works brought sums in proportion. 
The aggregate of her earnings by her 
pen in about twenty years was $150,000, 
a sum sufficient to furnish all the com- 
forts and many luxuries to one whose 
tastes. were never extravagant. In the 
autumn of 1878 Mr. Lewes died. As the 
executrix, “George Eliot” declared her- 
self a “spinster,” and instead of signing 
her name as she had for many years M. 
E. Lewes, she wrote herself Marian Evans. 
In May, 1880, she became the lawful wife 
of Mr. John Walton Cross, a merchant of 
London, many years her junior. She was 
married at St. George’s church, Hanover 
Square, with the sisters of Mr. Cross as 
bridesmaids. Mr. Cross took his wife at 
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once to Italy, where they passed nearly 
the whole summer. On their return they 
lived at Chelsea in Mr. Cross’ own house, 
instead of occupying her house, “ The 
Priory,” Regent’s Park, where she had 
long resided with Mr. Lewes. 

But the end is drawing near; death 
unseen hovers over the pathway of the 
writer who has now just passed her six- 
tieth year. Sunday evening, December 
19th, she was taken with a sudden chill 
in the larynx. The physicians felt no 
alarm until Wednesday; at evening she 
found rest, passing quietly to “the be- 
yond.” She was buried at Highgate 
Cemetery. The coffin-plate béars the 
inscription : 

MARY ANN CROSS, 
(*Georce Exror”’), 
Born 22d Nov., 1820; died 22d Dec., 1880. 


Quella fonte 
Che spande de parlar si largo flume. 


The rain fell steadily upon the flower- 
covered coffin. Dr. Sadler, a Unitarian 
clergyman, spoke at the grave; after 
some touching remarks upon her wom- 
anly grace and gentleness, combined with 
breadth of culture, he concluded as fol- 
lows : “ To those present it may be given 
—though to a large number it is not 
given—to understand how a nature may 
be profoundly devout and yet unable to 
accept a great deal of what is usually 
held as religious belief. No intellectual 
difficulties or uncertainties, no sense of 
mental incapacity to climb the heights 
-of infinitude, could take from her the 
piety of the affections, or the beliefs 
which were the mother-tongue of her 
soul.” 

Another friend writes in regard to her 
practical Christianity thus: “ Whatever 
George Eliot’s religious opinions .may 
have been—and it may perhaps surprise 
those who did not know her intimately, 
to learn that the ‘De imitatione Christi’ 
was one of her favorite books, found by 
the writer lying on her table by her emp- 
ty chair after her death—she possessed 
to a marvelous degree the divine gift of 
charity, and of attracting moral outcasts, 
whose devils she cast out, if I may be 





permitted the expression, by shutting her 
eyes to their existence. In her presence 
you felt wrapped round by an all-embrac- 
ing atmosphere of sympathy and readi- 
ness to make the least of all your short- 
comings, and the most of any good which 
might be in you. But great as was her 
personality, she shrank with horror from 
intruding it upon you, and in general so- 
ciety her exquisitely melodious voice was, 
unhappily for the outside circle, seldom 
raised beyond the pitch of something not 
much above a whisper.” 

All who speak of George Eliot agree 
in the charm of her manner, which, with 
her sweet voice, made one forget her 
lack of grace and beauty of feature. She 
is described as “tall, gaunt, and angular; 
with a long face, heavy brow, and mass- 
ive jaws.” 

A friend says: “In every line of her 
face there was power, and about the jaw 
and mouth a prodigious massiveness 
which might well have inspired awe, had 
it not been tempered by the most gracious 
smile which ever lighted up human feat- 
ures. The rest of her body was as light 
and fragile as her countenance and intel- 
lect were massive.” 

Opinions as to the relative merits of 
her books will always vary. Many prefer 
the rural air and homely charm of “ Adam 
Bede” and “Mill on the Floss.” The 
exquisite drawing of English rural life 
has a wonderful charm for some readers. 
Others give to “ Middlemarch ” the high- 
est place. My own preference is for 
“Romola”; in my opinion, no writer since 
Shakespeare has drawn so lovely, so per- 
fect a character as the Florentine maiden. 
The side-actors are as clear-cut as any of 
the great dramatist’s. The street con- 
versations are as fine as those in “ Julius 
Cesar%’ We feel confident while reading 
that we really are in Florence in the time 
of Savonarola. There is enough of learn- 
ing and philosophy. In “ Daniel Deron- 
da” the reflections become oppressive, the 
atmosphere is heavy; we long to throw 
open doors and windows to look upon 
blue skies and sunshine. 


AMELIE V. PETIT. 
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“FEARFULLY AND WONDERFULLY MADE.” 


S° thought I, as I read in a book re- 
cently published, whose title is “Our 
Coffee-Room,” and which describes the 
work of a philanthropic English woman 
who established coffee-rooms for the 
degraded and laboring poor in her vicin- 
ity. 

She relates how, among others, came 
a poor blind man to the rooms who en- 
listed her sympathy so much as to move 
her to obtain books with raised letters 
and try to have him learn to read. But 
she says “ the nerves of his head were so 
affected that the attempt caused him 
such suffering he was obliged to desist.” 
This fact occasioned me much thought, 
and brought at once to mind the text 
with which I preface this article. 

That such a close connection should 
exist between the brain and finger-ends, 
that their use should cause distress in 
the head. What a center of suffering 
the brain may become to any of us by 
the loss of one sense! What a wonder- 
ful thing, too, it is that the loss of one 
sense causes another to become more 
acutely active in supplying the defi- 
ciency ! 

A few years ago I met at the house of 
a relative a woman who had been blind 
from her childhood. She was then 
nearly forty years old. After a little 
conversation, in speaking of her afflic- 
tion, she said, “ But I see in the night, 
oh, such wonderful things, but nobody 
believes me; they all laugh at me for 
thinking I see, but you (laying her hand 
on my arm) will believe me, I know.” 

“Yes; I don’t doubt it at all,” I replied ; 


liever in this inner vision, as I call it— 
and that, I believe, all possess, or may, 
who will attentively watch their dreams— 
or rathes, seeing with the inner eyes, 
before the outward ones open, as most 
dreams that are distinct and impress us 
occur just before waking. Not. always 
do we see clearly, The flesh obstructs; 
but, as “through a glass darkly,” there is 








often presented in sleep what actually 
occurs immediately in waking or in the 
course of the day. 

So saw I, not long since, just before 
waking, a strange-looking letter, large, 
thick, directed to me, and on opening 
which I found a square of black silk. 
I said, on getting up, “I-.shall hear bad 
news, I think.” The day after, a letter 
exactly like the one seen in my sleep, 
arrived directed to me, but which, in- 
stead of the black silk, contained a long 
obituary notice cut from a paper, of a 
friend. Then I saw darkly the black 
suggesting a funeral. 

Long before that I-had seen clearly in 
adream. A locket containing the pict- 
ure of a deceased friend had been lost 
while visiting at a relative’s house, how, 
no one knew or could guess. I don’t 
think we shall ever know how it got de- 
stroyed. Of course, feeling very badly 
about it, as the likeness was the only one 
of the friend in existence, I commenced 
to dream of it. In two dreams I saw it 
all defaced; in the third, I drew the re- 
mains of the locket by a bit of the chain 
out of the ashes thrown from a stove in 
the room I had occupied at my friend’s 
house, and which had been thrown over 
the garden wall. I immediately wrote, 
asking her to search the ashes. She 
sent me a day after the heavy ring of the 
locket (that, being thicker than the case, 
had resisted the fire) and the top of a 
gold pencil, with an amethyst stone in it, 
that was attached to the chain. Of 
course, as I had dreamed, the picture 


| was destroyed. 
and I didn’t. I had too long been a be- | 


Here my dream “came to pass,” as it. 
is commonly said, exactly. I could relate 
many such that have “come to pass.” 
Often I see the fact dimly outlined. 
That occurs oftenest when I am not as 
nearly awake, but just before awaking 


with these outer eyes is the time when I 


see the clearest with the inner ones. 
Can any one explain it satisfactorily ? 
Have we dual vision? We can but fall 
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back on the declaration, “ wonderfully 
made.” 

To go back to the blind woman who 
knew J should believe she could see in 
the night. What could she have dis- 
covered in the few words she had heard 
me speak to convince her I should be- 
lieve? With her doubly acute sense of 
hearing, what tone of my voice had in- 
dicated to her that I too saw in the 
night ? 

This spiritual insight seems to me to 
develop every day in such degrees that 
really I think it almost impossible, or 
ought to be at least, for any one to be de- 
ceived. Even children, as well as adults, 
seem intuitively to divine the thought 
of others. This nervous influence, too, 
that flashes from one part of the body to 
the other, that can be transmitted to 
others. This gift of healing by the lay- 
ing on of hands; oh, that it were always 
by pure hands! Alas, that this power 
is possessed by the bad as well as good ! 
What discrimination, what care should 
be used in aliowing oneself to become 
for the time the actor out of another! 
For myself, it has been declared I am of 
too positive a temperament to be thus 
influenced ; all the same, I believe in it 
in the case of others, and that while 
some good has been done by it, incalcu- 
lable mischief has been wrought. Should 
there not be laws enacted to restrain the 
practice of this, as well as to punish 
quack doctors ? 





To speak once more of dreams. Are 
they not made too light of ? So assured 
am I that God reveals to me duties, dis- 
closes to me myself, my “ besetting sins” 
in them, that it really pains me to hear 
them jested about. To me they are 
recognized in the Scriptures as an agency 
of God in teaching man. Job says: “In 
dreams, in visions of the night, when 
deep sleep falleth on men, then he 
openeth their ears to instruction.” For 
what? “To withdraw man from his 
purpose.” Was not the dream sent to 
Pilate’s wife the last means used to with- 
draw that hypocritical ruler from his pur- 
pose? Surely we pigmies may not dis- 
dain to be taught as were those moral 
giants of old—Abraham, Job, Joseph. 
We may not be so full of the realistic, 
common sense of the present age as to 
refuse belief in the supernatural. Why, 
I hardly think I should wish to live, if 
there were nothing to de/ieve—if every- 
thing could be reasoned out and settled. 

Robert Pollok, in his immortal “Course 
of Time,” says: 

“* Some dreams were useless, moved by turbid course of 
animal disorder. 


Not so all; deep moral lessons some impressed that 
naught could afterwards efface.” 


And he goes on to show how in dreams 
the master passions of the soul were dis- 
played, and certainly gives good evidence 
that he believed in dreams, or rather, as 
I prefer to call it, the seeing with the 
inner eyes. COUSIN CONSTANCE. 





> 


THE YOUNG FOLKS OF CHERRY AVENUE. 
CHAPTER IX. 
TRUMAN BURR IN A NEW LIGHT. 


“6 a do you know that even Truman 
Burr is to have a part in our ex- 
ercises ?” 

“What! You don’t mean to say, Sophie, 
that rough, uncouth fellow will be per- 
mitted to show his ignorance before all 
those people ?” 

Milly opened her eyes and raised her 
hands in astonishment. 





“Yes, it’s really so.” 

“ Well, I do believe it’s all Tal Manley’s 
work ; and if anything can go far toward 
spoiling the day it will be just that. Why, 
I can not believe that Miss Clem would 
permit it.” 

“Trude Baker told me,” rejoined 
Sophie, “that Tal persuaded Truman 
to offer to do something, and Miss Julia 
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appeared actually pleased when he 
did.” 

“TI should like to know what the fel- 
low intends to recite. Why, he’s so 
awkward he doesn’t know how to’ stand 
properly ; and when he walks, you know 
what a shambling, one-sided walk he 
has.” 





portant piece of information as a “last 
word.” 

“ Edith says Tal said, when he told her 
this morning about it, that Tru Burr 
would disappoint some people after all; 
and he was going to do all he could to 
help him along.” 

“ Well, all I have got to say,” rejoined 
































“ Oh, I suppose, Milly, Tal and he have 
cooked up something between them.” 

“Yes; and we. may expect it will be 
the ‘gem of the occasion,’ as Dr. Miller 
so often says.” 

The two girls were loitering near the 
broad entrance to Mr. Sommer’s grounds. 
They had walked from school in com- 
pany, and Sophie had reserved this im- 


MILLY GIVING Aikido CHERRIES. 





Milly, “is that if it hadn’t been for you 
and Lizzie Payton, and two or three 
others, I should not endure a school 
where such a boy is allowed to come, be- 
cause he’s a disgrace to the whole of us. 
I can get along with such boys as Alonzo 
Scott and Andrew Filmer, but as for that 
Burr he’s a perfect boor and torment.” 
“Now, Milly, you must admit that 
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Truman has done much better since he 
pulled the fence down; and don’t you 
know that just as soon as he could walk 
he went over to Mr. Faulkner's and told 
him about the affair, and offered to work 
for him after school hours and Saturdays 
to pay for the damage.” 

“ That was’Tal’s work, I know.” 

“ Well, if it was, I’m sure it shows that 
Truman is not so careless and bad as 
we've thought.” 

“Well,” rejoined Milly, in a tone much 
softened, “I suppose if he does his part 
well, Miss Grace will be very much 
pleased, and people around here will 
compliment her on her success. I’m 
sure I like her.” 

“TI think she’s lovely!” exclaimed 
Sophie, “ and does just about right.” 

“T shall do what I have to anyway, 
Burr or no Burr.” 

“So shall I, of course. Good-bye,” 
saying which Sophie tripped down the 
avenue, while Milly walked a little pen- 
sively over the velvety lawn to the hall 
door. She called to mind, perhaps, some 
of the stories she had read of rude, mis- 
chievous boys who were neglected by 
their parents, they appearing to see in 
them only occasions for criticism and 
harsh rebuke, so that they were compelled 
to find at school or in the street agreeable 
companionship for the freedom they en- 
joyed ; and being fortunate in happening 
to fall in with one or more associates 
who could pity them and give them a 
kind word now and then, they at length 
showed that there were good and noble 
traits under the rough surface, and these 
being developed, made useful and really 
eminent men of them. Whatever she 
was thinking about, she had only set a 
foot upon the first step of the piazza 
when a call from the gate broke in upon 
her reverie. 

“ Say, Milly?” 

Turning around, who should she see 
running up the walk but the very boy 
who had been the subject of her talk 
with Sophie. The old disdainful spirit 
almost took possession of her, as she 
asked with some impatience : 





“ What do you want ?” 

“Oh ! if yer please—that is—I’ve come 
to ask a question,” half stammered Tru- 
man. 

“ Well, ask it quickly, as lunch must be 
waiting.” 

“Yer see, Mil— Miss Milly, I’d heard 
that some of the gals didn’t like it, ‘cause 
I’m goin’ ter speak at the school-closin’. 
It’s all Tal Manley’s fault; and when I 
said I’d try, Miss Grace said she’d be glad 
to have me, and there I was just stuck. 
Now, I aint agoin’ to speak ’t all if any- 
body’s against it; and I’ve come to ask 
yer if yer’ve any objections.” 

“Why, Tru,” replied Milly in so gentle 
a voice, that she felt half angry with her- 
self for so much condescension after all 
the pride and even contempt she had 
usually shown toward this boy, “I’m 
sure you have my consent.” 

“Much obliged, Miss Milly. If ye’r 
on my side I guess I sha’n’t trouble my- 
self "bout the rest.” 

“T suppose you’re coming to me now is 
Tal’s work too?” returned the young 
lady with an accent of sarcasm. 

Truman reddened with sudden anger, 
as he said: 

“ “Yer can just think what you please, 
but I’ve come on this business myself, 
and I reckon I—” 

“Qh, please excuse me. I am sorry 
that I said that.” 

“ All right,” responded the boy, his face 
clearing at once of the frown. “Tal’s 
one of the cleverest chaps of his size I 
ever knowed; but Truman Burr don’t 
never want any promptin’ from anybody 
to do some things. Well, I won’t bother 
yer any longer.” Saying which he turn- 
ed on his heel. 

“Won't you have some cherries?” 
asked Milly, who was a little anxious to 
atone for her unfortunate question. 
“We've some fine black tartarians left, 
and if you will wait a few minutes you 
shall have some.” 

“Those big black fellows like what 
Deacon Scott has got in his court-yard ?” 

“T think so.” 

“Well, if yer don’t mind the trouble, 
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I'll take a few,” said Truman, settling 
himself on the piazza-steps. 

Milly ran into the house and peered 
into the pantry, soon finding a dish of 
the luscious fruit which had been freshly 
picked. Procuring a bit of paper, she 
wrapped two or three generous handfuls 
of the cherries in it and hastened out 
to Truman. 

“ These, I hope, you will find nice.” 

“Thank yer. I guess I will, for I’m 
kinder death on cherries; so’s Tip. She’s 
down with a fever, and the doctor says 
fruit’s good for her. Guess I'll take ’em 
home for her after tryin’ the smack of 
one or two myself.” 

“ Tip’s one of your sisters, I think ?” 

“Yes. She jest keeled over on Wednes- 
day with rimmittin’ or some other kind 
of fever.” 

“TI am very sorry. I'll ask mamma to 
send some fruit over to her to-morrow.” 

“Tip ‘ill like it, yer can bet. Good- 
bye.” 

Truman’s reflections on his way home 
were to the effect that Milly wasn’t such 





a bad girl after all, if she was so power- 
ful stuck-up and sassy, and that a fellow 
did gain something worth having by try- 
ing to get on the right side of people. 

Milly, on her side, re-entered the house 
and sat down to her lunch so thought- 
fully, that her mother remarked : 

“Tt seems to me, Milly, you have put 
on a close-fitting thinking-cap this after- 
noon.” 

“Why, mamma, I have come to the 
conclusion that people may appear rough 
and careless and yet have really kind and 
sensitive hearts.” 

“Ah, my child! and what has hap- 
pened to give you that impression ?” 

Milly then related her interview with 
Truman at the door. 

“The boy, then, has shown more char- 
acter than you expected, Milly?” 

“Yes, indeed, mamma.” 

“ Well, the interest you have shown in 
him is creditable enough, and you may re- 
quest Thomas to take a basket of cherries 
and plums over to the Burrs to-mor- 
row.” CLARE. 





“SOMETHING HAS GONE WRONG.” 


“ HY, that’s not four o’clock! « I’m 

certain that it can not be so late!” 
exclaimed Minny, starting from the seat 
on which she had been amusing herself 
with a book, while her work lay neglected 
beside her. “I looked at the great clock 
not ten minutes ago, and I’m sure that 
the long hand had not reached quarter 
past three.” 

“Oh ! did you not know that something 
was the matter with the great clock?” 
replied her aunt, who, with her bonnet 
and shawl on, had just come down-stairs, 
prepared to accompany her on a walk. 
“Since yesterday it has gone quite wrong; 
it strikes one hour, and points to another. 
I think that the hands must be loose.” 

“Something has gone wrong, indeed !” 
cried the child, with impatience, “and I 
will never trust it again.” 

She looked up, and saw a quiet smile 
on the face of the lady. “Aunt, what 
are you thinking of ?” she asked quickly. 








Her aunt glanced down at the un- 
finished seam, from which the needle and 
thread hung dangling down. 

“Did you not promise to have that 
ready before four?” said she. 

“Yes,” replied Minny, looking a little 
ashamed ; “but—but—” 

“ But there is somebody, I fear, besides 
the great clock whose hands are in fault ; 
who is swift to promise, and slow to per- 
form—whose words say one thing, and 
whose actions say another. Shall I repeat 
your own words, Minny, and say, some- 
thing has gone wrong, indeed, and I never 
will trust her again?” ; 

Keep this in mind, young reader, that 
our words and our actions should agree 
together, as the hands of a good clock 
with the chime of its bell. Never make 
a promise rashly; but, if once made, let 
no pleasure, no feeling of indolence, 
tempt you for one moment to break 
it. ° 
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COLD WATER—NOTHING ELSE! 


“ D° you really think, doctor, you 
can cure everything with cold 


water alone? While ready to admit 


that cold water is good in its place, in 
many cases I think scmething more is 
needed. At any rate I should not feel 
quite safe to trust it alone in the more 


severe and critical forms of disease.” 

With this view of yours, my friend, I 
fully coincide. In many cases—in almost 
all cases indeed—cold water is not only 
insufficient, but it is too often positively 
injurious. The idea that we use it as a 
universal panacea is based upon a mis- 
conception of our theories. This mis- 
conception has led you into a very gen- 
erally prevalent error—an error as to the 
value we place upon water without regard 
to temperature, and an error equally great 
in regard to temperature. 

All healing power resides in vital force 
—the life principle within us. When 
vital action is disturbed we are sick. 
Whatever brings about its disturbance is 
a cause of disease. When all the de- 
mands of vital force are met we are in 
perfect health. When they are not met 
we are sick in a degree corresponding 
to the deficiency. The play of this force 
is not confined to the elaboration of water 
alone, of air alone, or of food alone. 
Whatever it can use for the benefit of 
our bodies is health-preserving, health- 
promoting, and health-restoring ; what- 





ever it can not so use has the opposite 
tendency. 

Water—organized water—enters largely 
into the composition of the organic tis- 
sues. Hence the demand for water in 
proportionate quantities for the suste- 
nance of the body. Its value depends 
upon the extent and variety of its uses 
in the vital economy. As a chemical 
constituent of all organic structures, as 
a diluent of the vital fluids, as a deob- 
struent of the skin as well as of the in- 
ternal organs, as a regulator of tempera- 
ture and a soother of pain and of nervous 
irritability, when wisely used, it stands 
unrivaled. But this by no means justi- 
fies the conclusion that it is a universal 
panacea, or a panacea at all. Only they 
who. know very little of the true theory 
of life and health can so estimate it. 

While recognizing the value of water 
in health and disease, and of temperature 
as modifying its utility, we are not to 
overlook the agency of other things 
equally important. 

Water can not take the place of food, 
nor compensate for errors in its prepara- 
tion, or in the time and manner of using 
it. If we eat to excess or eat too little; 
if we eat bad food, or if we eat too often, 
or not often enough; if we eat when 
either physical or mental conditions are 
unfavorable to good digestion, disorder 
will be sure to follow. 
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It requires no extraordinary breadth 
of intellect to see that the remedy for 
such disorder is not to be found in cold 
water, or in water of any temperature. 
Life and health depend upon a combina- 
tion of many and diverse influences. 
We have referred to food which meets 
the demands of nutrition. We could not 
long live without it. All the tissues 
would waste and vital force would waste 
with them. 

But fodd, important as it is, does not 
occupy the first place among things nec- 
essary to life and health. We may live 
twenty or thirty days without it. Dr. 
Tanner lived forty days. Without air, 
we could not live as many minutes. 
Complete suspension of the respiratory 
function for three to five minutes is 
usually fatal. Insufficient respiration or 
the breathing of impure air, or of air 
deficient in oxygen, though it may be 
less speedy, is always hurtful in propor- 
tion to the extent of its departure from 
the normal standard. Bad ventilation, 
bad positions of body, tight clothing, and 


other causes of defective breathing, can 





not be corrected, or their bad effects 
compensated for, by the application of 
water cold or warm, internally or exter- 
nally, much or little. 

The human body is a complicated ma- 
chine. It is subject to a great variety of 
influences favorable and unfavorable to 
health. The study of these influences, 
the supplying of favorable, and the re- 
moving of unfavorable conditions, is the 
province of the intelligent and consci- 
entious physician. His field is a wide 
one, embracing a thorough knowledge 
of the human body and of the laws to 
which it is subject physically and men- 
tally. Nothing short of this can fully 
meet the demands of his office. 

Need more be said to satisfy any one 
that his work embraces a much wider 
range than the cold-water idea gives him 
credit for? or must we concede the claim 
that drugs which poison and derange the 
body, if taken in health, are useful and 
necessary in sickness, because we think 
that cold water alone is insufficient? We 
do not so see it. 

J. S. GALLOWAY, M.D. 





A CHINESE LADY’S FOOT. 


\WJHO has not expressed some curios- | it is only the Upper Ten among the 
ity with regard to the appearance | daughters of China that as in the 


of the little feet of Chinese ladies? We 
have, and although impressed that their 
naked deformity could be little or noth- 
ing short of disgusting, we 
nevertheless should be glad 
to have an opportunity for an 
inspection. A naval corre- 
spondent favored the pub- 
lishers of the Sczentific Amer- 
ican with photographic views 
of the “golden lily,” as the 
Chinese lady calls her com- 
pressed and distorted foot, 
from which the accompany- 
ing illustrations were en- 
graved. They show the foot 
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luxury of ‘golden lilies,’ as it is extremely 
common among every class, even to the 
very poorest—notably the poor sewing 
women one sees in every Chinese city and 
town, who can barely manage to hobble 
from house to house seeking work. The 
pain endured while under the operation 
is so severe and continuous that the poor 
girls never sleep for long periods without 
the aid of strong narcotics, and then only 
but fitfully; and it is from this constant 
suffering that the peculiar sullen or stolid 
look so often seen on the woman’s face 
is derived.” 

The process by which the foot is re- 
duced in size is related by Miss Norwood, 
an American missionary resident at Swa- 
tow, and is substantially as follows: The 
binding of the feet is not begun until the 
child has learnt to walk. The bandages 
are specially manufactured, and are about 
two inches wide and two yards long for 
the first year, five yards long for subse- 
quent years. The end of the strip is laid 
on the inside of the foot at the instep, 
then carried over the toes, under the 
’ foot, and round the heel, the toes being 
thus drawn toward and over the sole, 
while a bulge is produced on the instep, 
and a deep indentation in the sole. 





Successive layers of bandages are used 
till the strip is all used, and the end is 
then sewn tightly down. The foot is so 
squeezed upward that, in walking, only 
the ball of the great toe touches the 
ground. After a month the foot is put 
in hot water to soak some time; then the 
bandage is carefully unwound, much dead 
cuticle coming off with it. Frequently, 
too, one or two toes may even drop off, 
in which case the woman feels afterward 
repaid by having smaller and more deli- 
cate feet. Each time the bandage is. 
taken off, the foot is kneaded to make the 
joints more flexible, and is then bound 
up again as quickly as possible with a 
fresh bandage, which is drawn up more 
tightly. During the first year the pain 
is so intense that the sufferer can do- 
nothing, and for about two years the foot 
aches continually, and is the seat of a 


pain which is like the pricking of sharp. 


needles. With continued rigorous bind- 
ing the foot in two years becomes dead 
and ceases to ache, and the whole leg, 
from the knee downward, becomes. 
shrunk, so as to be little more than skin, 
and bone. The origin of this strange 
fashion is a complete mystery, at least 
to western civilization. 





CURIOUS INDUSTRIES, WITH A CAUTION OR TWO. 


HE work of the staff of officers ap- 
pointed by the superintendent of the 
census to collect statistics relating to the 
industries and manufactures of New York 
city is, according to the Evening Post, 
approaching completion, and will show 
a very satisfactory growth since 1870, 

In the course of the investigation by 
the gentleman who has charge of it, Mr. 
Hill, and his deputies, some singular in- 
dustries were brought to light. It was 
found, for instance, that some use was 
made of old shoes, but exactly what use 
was hard to find out. Large numbers of 
old shoes were sold by rag-pickers to cer- 
tain men who disposed of them at a good 
price. It is well known that bits of 
old leather make the commercial article 





known as Prussian blue, but only a few 
firms manufacture it, and the new call! 
for old shoes was evidently for some oth- 
er purpose. In New York city and Brook- 
lyn about three million pairs of old shoes 
are thrown away every year. Formerly 
old shoes were plentiful in the gutters of 
certain neighborhoods; now it appears 
that they are sought after as choice prizes 
in the rag-picker’s line. By dint of per- 
severing inquiry, it was discovered that 
the old shoes were used for three pur- 
poses. First, all shoes not completely 
worn out are patched, greased, and after 
being otherwise regenerated, sold to men 
who deal in such wares. Some persons 
wear one shoe much more than the oth- 
er; these dealers find mates for shoes. 
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whose original mates are past hope. Sec- 
ondly, the shoes not worth patching up 
are cut into pieces; the good bits are 
used for patching other shoes, and the 
worthless bits, the soles, and cracked 
“uppers,” are converted into Jamaica 
rum by a process known only to the 
manufacturers. It is said that they are 
boiled in pure spirits and allowed to 
stand for a few weeks, the product far 
surpassing the Jamaica rum made with 
essences, burnt sugar, and spirits. A gen- 
tleman who doubted the truth of this 
story stopped recently at a low grog- 
shop in the neighborhood of the factory 
spoken of and inquired if they had any 
rum from old shoes. “No,” said the bar- 
keeper, “we don’t keep it much now; 
the druggists, who want a pure article, 
all sell it, and the price has gone up. 
But we have had it, and we can get you 
some if you want it.” How many old 
shoes go to a gallon of rum could not be 
ascertained. 

It has been noticed by some deputies 
that while manufacturers are quite will- 
ing to put a valuation upon their manu- 
factured product, they hesitate about 
stating the value of the raw material, and 
even return the schedules, with the space 
for the value of raw material left blank. 
In one instance a manufacturer of tomato 
catsup returned a report giving the value 
of his manufactured product at $18,000, 








and the value of his raw material as noth- 
ing. His explanation was as follows: 
Every year in the coming season he sends 
to all the wholesale houses which make 
a business of canning tomatoes, clean 
tubs, with the understanding that the 
women who trim and peel shall throw 
the skins and parings into these tubs; 
every day the tubs are removed, the stuff 
is then ground up, fermented, flavored, 
and sold as tomato catsup to the extent 
of $18,000. 

Another singular and decidedly per- 
nicious business is the manufacture on a 
large scale of cheap candies from white 
earth or terra alba, mixed with a little 
sugar and glucose. The deputy who in- 
vestigated the confectionery business re- 
ports that seventy-five per centum of 
some candies is composed of these sub- 
stances, and such candy, notably “gum 
drops,” contain still less sugar. And yet 
manufacturers of this stuff advertise their 
candies as “pure.” The effect of white 
earth upon the stomachs of the unfortu- 
nate children who buy these candies, 
is yet to be determined by future autop- 
sies. What is called a fine brand of 
castile soap has been found to be com- 
posed chiefly of this white earth and 
grease; but the evil effects of such an 
imposture are trifling compared to the 
results of turning children’s stomachs 
into miniature pottery works. 





WwW EN I was young and life was new, 
the most delicate part of my phys- 
ical system seemed to be my breathing 
apparatus. The freezing cold, chilling 
winds, and pelting storms of dreary win- 
ter never affected any part of the body 
except the bronchi and lungs, which 
were always tender and delicate. The 
first manifestation of illness would be 
perceived in a hacking cough and dis- 
agreeable running of the nostrils, which 
would continue to increase until. my 
breathing became laborious and cough 
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more and more severe. No physician was 
called, nor were repulsive doses of medi- 
cine taken. But my mother, who was a 
believer in preventzves of illness, and in 
the superior efficacy of a little “herb 
tea,” as soon as she perceived that the 
cold was rather on the increase, would 
heat a few pieces of bricks or stones to 
redness and put one piece at a time into 
a kettle of water, which, of course, pro- 
duced a large volume of steam. I 
would sit on a chair near the kettle, with 
a sheet or two thrown over my head, to 
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retain the steam. This treatment would 
be continued for some fifteen minutes, 
or until the incessant cough had ceased, 
and my breathing had become perfectly 
easy and quiet, and just before ‘I was 
about to retire to rest. As soon as this 
steaming process had ended, my skin was 
rubbed entirely dry until a healthful glow 
appeared, when I drank a few swallows 
of “sage-tea,” sweetened with molasses, 
and was wrapped in genuine homespun 
flannel sheets and woolen blankets of 
that industrial age, and put to bed on 
some rural bedstead placed near the fire, 
where I could inhale the warm and fresh 
air the livelong night. No sleep on a 
royal bed of roses, fanned by the spicy 
breezes of Ceylon and Java, could be 
sweeter and more refreshing. That 
warm air was so congenial to the deli- 
cate bronchi and lungs, that, when the 
morning came, nature had won a cheer- 
ing victory over the threatening ills of 
the system. 

No medicine of the apothecary-shop 
and no treatment of the medical frater- 


nity could infuse so much new life, 
strength, and buoyancy of spirits as 
those simple and harmless remedies. 
The next day I could defy the rigors of 
“Old Winter” and laugh at the raging 
snow-storms. Once or twice this simple 





treatment carried me safely through one 
of our northern winters. 

Now, at my advanced age in life, I 
experience no trouble or difficulty with 
any part of the body except the delicate 
bronchi and tender lungs, when ,the air 
is freezing cold. Last evening my breath- 
ing was very laborious, and the lungs. 
did not perform their offices freely. 
After eating a hearty supper, smoking 
and fragrant, of sweet baked apples and 
milk, Graham bread, corn-meal mush 
and molasses, rendered doubly luscious 
by a generous smearing of golden cream, 
the fire in the stove was increased so 


that the air was almost hot, as it rose to: 


the wall above. During half an hour or 
more, I bent over that stove and in- 
haled the hot air, until my breathing was 
done without an effort, and my bronchi 
and lungs seemed perfectly quiet and 
strong. While standing near the stove, 
the arms were kept in constant motion, 
up and down and every other way, which 
waked up every blood-vessel and nerve 
in the chest. Then I retired for the 
night in a warm room, and slept sweetly. 
This morning, with the mercury at zero, 
my breathing apparatus is all right, show- 
ing no indications of tenderness. 
SERENO EDWARDS TODD. 
Orange, N. F. 





“HOW WE FED THE BABY.” 


HIS is the title of a new book on the 
management of infants, which has 
already excited inquiry and discussion, 
and will: prove, we think, a valuable ad- 
dition to the stock of practical hygienic 
treatises adapted to popular use. A book 
of any character naturally suggests more 
or less speculation with regard to its 
author, and of him a brief sketch must 
now suffice. 
Dr.-Page has for ten years past paid 


* “great attention to the study of dietetics, 


or to be more exact, he has studied care- 
- fully the relation of alimentation to health 
and disease, as well as the influence of 
mental and moral culture upon the phys- 





ical well-being of the body. For the past 
five years he has made infant dietetics 
almost a specialty. Unlike physicians in 
general, who from necessity take much 
of their information at second-hand from 
parents and nurses without personal veri- 
fication, he has set himself the task of 
probing to the bottom this question of 
infant mortality, by personal experience 
and observation, to the neglect, largely, 
of general practice ; from the feeling that 
in this much neglected department of 
research he could be of most service to 
his fellow-men. It has long been a source 
of wonder to him why farmers and others 
should regard the question of food and 
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feeding of such vital importance in its 
relation to the health and growth of the 
young cattle they raise, and pay such 
strict attention to their diet, and yet give 
the subject of the alimentation of their 
own offspring scarcely a direct thought. 
Strangely enough it has come to be re- 
garded as beneath the dignity of a man 
to enter the nursery for any higher pur- 
pose than to “toss” his obese offspring, 
or chuck him under the chin, or stick out 
his eyes and whistle for his amusement! 
He must not manifest even the curiosity 
to ascertain whether his six-months-old 
girl is not swallowing about as much of 
the same cow’s milk every twenty-four 
hours as he finds ample for his calf’s 
highest thrift; or to express his concern 
lest the nurse shall swelter his young 
hopeful’s body with excessive wraps, or 
parch her face and injure her lungs with 
heated air in the immediate vicinity of 
the stove, upon penalty of being called a 
“hen huzzey.” Not only this, but with 
rare exceptions, the father seems to feel 


neither interest nor responsibility as to 
the care of his children during this, the 
most critical period of their lives ; having, 
apparently, in this one direction, if in no 
other, an abiding faith in the marvelous 


knowledge of “ the women folks.” It has 
been remarked upon as an anomaly, by 
such thinkers as Herbert Spencer, Hux- 
ley, etc., that in general it is considered 
altogether beyond the province of the 
male parent to know anything at all about 
what is going on in the nursery. 


In view of this state of things, and at 
the risk of being misunderstood, Dr. Page 
has been a discriminating observer of 
the daily habits, customs, needs, and ev- 
olutions of the gexus infant, not only in 
| the nursery at home, but having been 
a great traveler, both in this country and 
Europe, he has never let slip an oppor- 
tunity to add to his stock of lore in this 
direction. On railroad trains, in stages, 
at hotels or depots, or wherever a baby’s 
face presented itself,whether white, black, 
red, or yellow, regardless of race or pre- 
vious condition of servitude, our author 
has made it a point to make the acquaint- 
ance of the parents or attendants, and to 
ascertain, so far as possible, the history 
of the little one. The tape measure, 
always ready, has been used to ascertain 
his height, breadth, and depth; the age, 
weight, and height noted and carefully 
compared? and the facts drawn out as to 
its general health, physical traits, special 
sicknesses, methods of treatment, man- 
agement, diet, clothing, are among the 
features of the work he has now brought 
out. 

From this it will be seen that the 
book is of a different character from the 
customary type of books, which are sup- 
posed to be replete with “advice to moth- 
ers,” and will most likely command the 
attention of the medical profession as 
well as that of parents, who are really 
anxious to know how to feed and train 
physically their young children, in order 
to secure the best development. 








PLUMP OR LEAN AT WILL. 


Tue 7 Theosophist, of January, contains 

an extract from the Yoga philoso- 
phy, a mystic system of Indian in which 
the following description of one of its 
exercises occurs : 

Bhastrika Kumbhaka.—This is the 
fifth Kumbhaka. It promotes appetite, 
opens the three superior valves of the 
intestinal canal, and cures all pulmonary 
and hepatic diseases. It is an excellent 
substitute for exercise. The Bhastrika 





Kumbhaka is thus practiced: Place the 
left foot upon the right thigh, and the 
right foot upon the left thigh, straighten 
the neck and back, make the palms of 
the hands rest upon the knees, shut the 
mouth, and expire forcibly through both 
nostrils. Next inspire and expire quickly 
until you are fatigued. Then inspire 
through the right nostril, fill the abdo- 
men wijth the inspired air, suspend the 
breath, and fix the sight on the tip of the 
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nose. Then expire through the left nos- 
stril, and next inspire through the left 
nostril; suspend the breath, and expire 
through the right nostril. It is by this 
variety of respiration that the chame- 
leon assumes the apparent conditions of 
plumpness and leanness. This animal 
becomes plump by inflating its lungs and 
intestinal canal with the inspired air, and 
then becomes lean by a single expiration 
from those organs. The long-continued 
hissing sound which serpents produce to 
alarm their prey, is effected by the ex- 
pulsion through their nostrils of a great 
volume of air,taken into the lungs and 
the intestinal canal by long-continued 
inspiration. It is by taking more air into 
the system than is employed in oxygen- 
ating the blood, that most of the reptiles 
are enabled to lighten their bodies, and 
to swim over lakes and rivers, or perform 
bounding motions on the dry Jand. 


The act of taking in more air than is 
subservient to respiration, is the charac- 
teristic feature of all hibernating ani- 
mals; and the ancient Hindu philoso- 
phers, observing this fact in nature, dis- 
covered this variety of respiration. An 
Indian yogi becomes plump by inflating 
his intestinal canal with the inspired air, 
and then lean by expiring the inspired 
air. He becomes light by introducing a 
large quantity of the inspired air into his 
system, and he becomes specifically heav- 
ier by compressing the inspired air within 
the system. 

Such is the explanation of two of 
the “perfections” of the yogi. When 
a yogi fills the whole intestinal ca- 
nal with the inspired air by the practice 
of this kumbhaka, he is said to acquire 
the property of casting his skin, and of 
altering his specific gravity at pleas- 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Glacial Periods.—Mr. H. B. Norton, 
in a recent lecture before the Kansas Acad- 
emy of Science, gave some interesting calcu- 
lations respecting the glacial epochs through 
which the North American continent has 

d, based largely upon the theories of 
roll and Geikie. In his closing paragraph 
he remarks; “It thus seems probable that 
there have been many glacial periods in each 
hemisphere, and that the ocean, like a migh 
pendulum, vibrates from pole to pole throug 
vast but regular periods. It is not necessary 
to suppose a cataclysm at the end of each 
peri , as some of the earlier writers did; 
ut rather an insensible drainage of waters, 
which so gradually submerges the land 
and pushes the human race before it as 
hardly to be perceptible in the course of gen- 
erations, even uncovering new continents, 
and opening up fresh fields and pastures 
new to human industry, when the old are ex- 
hausted. The Southern hemisphere is now 
undergoing the slow refrigeration of its long 
winter. This began about 6,500 years ago; 
it will end about the year 4870. It has pass- 
ed its middle, but not its culmination, even 
as the greatest average cold of-our ordinary 
winter is nearer the vernal equinox than the 
winter solstice. It is probable that 2,000 
ears from now the southern continents will 
still more deeply deluged ; the Antarctic 
ice-cap glaciers will have extended several 
hundred miles to the northward, and the 
glaciers which have already appeared among 
the Andes will have covered plateaus of 
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Patagonia and Chile. Nevertheless we need 
not expect that mankind will then witness 
the utmost possible degree of refrigeration, 
because the ellipticity of the earth's orbit is 
now less than it has been at certain periods 
- the past, and will be again in the remote 
uture,” 


Nerves of the Human Retina.— 
In a recent note to the Vienna Academy, 
Herr Salzer offers an estimate (based on nu- 
meration) of the probable number of optic 
nerve fibers and of retinal cones in a human 
eye. The number of the former he supposes 
to be about 438,000, that of the latter 3,360,- 
ooo. This gives seven or eight cones for 
each nerve fiber, supposing all fibers of the 
optic nerves to be connected with cones, and 
equally distributed among them. 


Color Sensation.—White light being 
the sum total of the various colors, it has 
been generally believed by physicists that 
the sensation of white light is simply the sum 
total of the sensations of its constituent 
colors. On the ground that the sensitive- 
ness of the eye for white light may be in- 
creased—as, for instance, by the previous 
absence of all light—without the sensitive- 
ness for color being increased, Prof. Charpen- 
tier urges the novel theory that there is a 
color sense as distinct from that of light as is 
the sense of touch from the sense of heat. 
(The novelty of the theory must remain with 





those who have never heard of Phrenology. 
— Ep. P. J.) 
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A Helpful Clock.—An exchange says 
a clock in a private residence at Providence, 
R. L., is situated near the front door, which 
as it is opened and shut, winds it up. In re- 
turn the clock turns on the gas in the hall as 
soon as darkness comes on, and lowers it to 
a head at a particular hour fixed upon as 
bedtime. At the hour for the servants to be 
up, the clock rings a bell with persistence. 
An hour later it rings another bell for the 
family to rise. Half an hour afterward a 
third bell announces breakfast. 


Development of the Tapeworm. 
—A common tapeworm begins life as a 
minute body, set free from its covering and 
investments, and provided with a boring ap- 
paratus, consisting of six hooks. This little 
creature will perish unless it gain access to 
the body of some warm-blooded quadruped, 
and the pig appears to be its most convenient 
host. But within the body of the pig there 
is no possibility of the little embryo becom- 
ing atapeworm. The pig has merely to per- 
form the part of unconscious ‘‘ nurse,” and 
to prepare its ‘“‘guest” for a higher stage of 
existence, Being swallowed by the pig, the 
young parasite bores its way through the 
tissues from the digestive system to the 
muscles of the animal, and there develops 
around its body a kind of bag or sack. In 
this state it represents the “cystic worm” of 
old writers; and occasionally it may prefer 
the liver, brain, or even the eye of its first 
host to the muscles in which it usually re- 
sides. Here, however, it can attain no fur- 
ther development. But if, as is most likely, 
the pig suffer death at the butcher’s hands, 
the little cystic worms may be bought by 
mankind at large with the pork. Such per- 
sons as partake of it, and in an imperfectly 
cooked condition, qualify themselves for be- 
coming the “hosts” of tapeworms—since, 
when a cystic worm from the muscles of the 
pig is introduced into the human stomach, 
the little bladder or sac which the worm pos- 
sesses drops off, and the minute head of the 
worm becomes attached to the lining mem- 
brane of the digestive system. 

Once fixed in this position, the circle of 
development may be said to be completed. 
A process of budding sets in, and joint after 
joint is produced, until the adult tapeworm, 
measuring, it may be, many fect in length, is 
dwvelopet ; whilst each egg of this full- 
grown being, if surrounded by the requisite 
conditions, and if pga with a pig-host 
to begin with, will repeat the marvelous 
life-history of itsparent. The fact of a double 
host having to be provided for the due de- 
velopment of tapeworms is not peculiar to 
the production of the species inhabiting man. 


All these parasites pass through an essen-. 


tially similar series of developments. The 
cystic worms or immature tapeworms, which 
cause the “ meals” in the pig, become, when 
eaten by man, the common and adult species 
of human tapeworm. The cystic worms man 
obtains from underdone beef are developed 
within his economy into a tapeworm of an- 





other kind. The young parasites which re- 
side in the liver of the rabbit, and whick 
attain no higher development than that seen 
in the pig or ox, become, when swallowed 
by the dog or fox, the special tapeworm-ten- 
ant of these animals. The cystic worm of 
the mouse develops into the tapeworm of the 
cat; so that the dog, fox, and cat do not 
enjoy an immunity from enemies, but actually 
acquire disease from the victims they so 
ruthlessly pursue.—Dr. Andrew Wilson. 


Soil of the Sandwich Islands.— 
A traveler writes : “The soils upon the various 
Islands differ very materially, although all 
are very rich. The soil upon this island is 
a wonderful formation of great fertility; in 
color it is dark red, pale red, and bright red, 
and resembles fine brick-dust, or ground un- 
mixed red paint in appearance, yet differs 
from both; it will dissolve in water like 
sugar, leaving comparatively no grit; it is 
neither sand, loam, or clay; sticky beyond 
conception, and the soles of farmers’ shoes 
never wear out, and horses want no shoeing ; 
no plow, shovel, or hoe can be made to scour, 
not even the share or point of a plow can be 
brightened by use, although it may be forced 
through the dry or wets and by twelve mules 
or fourteen strong oxen; at intervals of accu- 
mulation it has to be cleaned from the plow 
with a two-handed iron or steel scraper, and 
Strange as this may appear, this same accu- 
mulation when scraped from the plow blows 
into the workman’s face a fine dust, and on 
windy days the whole atmosphere is redden- 
ed with clouds of dust that enters all places; 
it penetrates the lungs, eyes, etc., with an 
annoyance akin to the small dust of Egypt. 

“ Notwithstanding this soil is so light, and 
at the same time so sticky as to float on and 
with the wind in its natural state, it offers the 
Strange anomaly that the waters of the 
streams have no power to wash or wear their 
channels larger.” 


Lieutenant SchwatkKa’s search 
party for the remains of Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition endured a cold which at one time 
fell to 71 degrees below zero. The lowest 
degree of natural cold ever observed was, ac- 
cording to Humboldt, 76 degrees below zero, 
recorded by Wrangell as experienced by him 
at Yakutsk, Siberia. 


Working the Soil in England.— 
Professor Roberts, of Cornell University, 
says: ‘‘ Herein, I am satisfied, lies the secret 
of England’s success in raising larger crops. 
It would take away the breath of a prairie 
farmer to hear even an Englishman’s enu- 
meration of the ‘spuddings,’ the ‘grub- 
bings,’ the ‘twitchings,’ the harrowings, 
the cross-harrowings, the rollings, and crush- 
ings that a heavy clay field is subjected to 
before it is considered ready for wheat. What 
is this all for? Simply to unlock the full 
store-house of nature. That it is full, has 
been proven time and again. By actual anal- 
ysis, it is found that an average soil contains, 
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in the first six inches, plant food enough for 
from fifty to one hundred and fifty full crops 
of grain. Ido not desire to discourage the 
purchase and use of fertilizers; but what I 
do protest against is, purchasing on time 
commercial manures, at forty dollars per ton, 
which are really worth only twenty-five, to 
enrich cloddy fields already fairly rich in 
plant food—locked up, it is true, but there, 
none the less—only waiting a little judicious 
application of brain and muscle to set it free. 

“If these hastily-jotted facts and impres- 
sions are the means of inducing my fellow- 
farmers to remove some of the useless trees 
and fences, or to give the fields an additional 
cross-harrowing or two before casting in the 
seed and asking the Lord to bless the labor 
of their hands, my object will have been at- 
tained.” 


Our Agricultural Progress.—Mr. 
S. B. Ruggles, of New York, has completed a 
work on the agricultural progress of the nation 
in cheapening the food of America and Eu- 
rope. It exhibits a growth in cereal products 
from 615,000,000 bushels in 1840 to 802,000,- 
000 in 1850, 1,238,000,000 in 1860, 1,387,000,- 
000 in 1870, 2,187,000,000 in 1877, and 2,431,- 
000,000 in 1879. The annual product in- 
creased from $3,965,000,000 in 1850 to 
$7,977,000,000 in 1860, and $11,000,000,000 in 
1870, yielding, after paying for labor and 
wages, a net amount of $2,170,000,000, being 
nearly 20 per centum on the total. The 
book states that there are 400,000,000 acres 
of land immediately availabie north of the 
Ohio River, which can produce in wheat or 
other equivalent cereals at least 4,800,000,000 
bushels annually to meet the demands of a 
greatly increasing population. 


The Origin of the Diamond.— 
M. J. A. Roorda Smit hasin the Archives 
Nederlandes des Sciences Exactes a paper on 
the diamond mines of South Africa. He 
states that the diamond is found in a primi- 
tive gangue of volcanic origin, the presence 
of a double carboniferous silicate being a 
characteristic of these mines, which he re- 
gards as extinct craters of volcanoes. His 
hypothesis is that the diamond is of Plutonic 
origin formed at the expense of organic 
matter under the iafluence of great pressure, 
and at a high temperature. The recent arti- 
ficial production of the diamond appears to 
confirm this view. M. Meunnier states in the 
Comptes Rendus that he has produced crystals 
of spinel, and he believes periclase and cor- 
undum, by the action of steam on the chloride 
of aluminium in presence of magnesium at a 
red heat. 


Will Pigs get Drank ?—A Califor- 
nia newspaper is responsible for this: All the 
hogs and pigs in Joseph Perrin’s ranch, four 





miles below San Francisco, went on a pig 
bender recently, which happened in this wise: 
Several casks of native wine had been placed 
outside the house and facing the barn-yard, 
and it is supposed that some of the hogs in 
rubbing against one of the casks knocked out 
the spigot and caused the contents to run out. 
The wine formed a pool in a depression in 
the ground and around it all the hogs, little 
and big, about the premises, to the number 
of about thirty, congregated and drank their 
fill, and before any person about the place 
was aware of what had happened, all the 
porkers were drunk and going through the 
queerest antics imaginable. Some were frisky 
and full of play, others belligerent and swag- 
gering around hunting up fights ; some maun- 
dering around in an imbecile way, walking in 
a cork-screw style, and tumbling over the 
least obstruction that lay in their path, while 
several of the larger hogs, that had managed 
toe get on the heaviest loads, were drunk and 
incapable of motion. Those who saw the 
queer performance say it was the most apt 
illustration of the saying, ‘* drunk as a hog,” 
that they ever witnessed, while the inebriates 
acted wonderfully like human beings in a 
similar state of debauch. It seems that even 
pigs can giye us a practical lesson in intem- 
perance. 


Gould’s Comet.—Prof. Klinkerfues, of 
Gottingen, has published a letter on Gould’s 
comet, discovered last February at Cordova. 
His object is to point out that the probable 
identity of this comet with those seen in 1843 
and 1868 need not be rejected because it does 
not appear to have been seen, although so 
conspicuous an object between those years. 
So nearly does it approach the sun (within, 
indeed, about 100,000 miles of its surface) 
that the resistance to its motion when at peri- 
helion is likely to be sufficient to produce a 
very considerable diminution in its periodic 
time, the case being, in fact, one of resist- 
ance from the sun’s atmosphere itself, and not 
merely, as has been conjectured in the case 
of Encke’s comet, from the ethereal medium 
existing in space. Hence there is nothing 
extravagant in the supposition that the resist- 
ance of the part of the corona within which 
the comet passes may be quite sufficient to 
diminish its period of revolution from 175 
years to 37 years. Carrying this view still 
further back, Prof. Klinkerfues contends that 
it is probable that the same comet may be 
identical with one seen and described by Ar- 
istotle in the year B.c. 371, when that philos- 
opher was only thirteen years old and still 
living in his birth-place, Stagira. He consid- 
ered it likely that while the period of revo- 
lution from B.C. 371 to A.D. 1668 was 2,030: 
years, it was diminished by the resistance ot 
the sun’s atmosphere, first to 175 and then to 
37 years ; and, further, that it has at the late 
passages through perihelion been again de-. 
creased to 17 years, 
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THE MODERN PESSIMIST. 
A CRITICISM. 


Claes OF PHRENOLOGICAL JOuR- 
NAL :—I find in your February Num- 
ber some criticisms on the Modern Pessi- 
mist that perhaps need a little criticising. 
You claim “that man has not deterio- 
rated; that the average for mind and 
body, for character and capacity, for 
power and resources, is higher than it 
ever was before.” “That the Modern 
Pessimist consults the statistics of crime 
and pauperism, disease and death, and 
makes them the text of gloomy reflec- 
tion and discouraging predictions. The 
growth of population, the increase of 
wealth, étc., are practically disregarded in 
his calculations.” 

Now I would ask you, Mr. Editor, if 
the modern pessimist, as you are pleased 
to call the scientific investigator, does not 
consult the statistics of crime and pau- 
perism, disease and death, where is he to 
go for data upon which to base his cal- 
culations of the progress of mankind? 
If there are any pessimists who disregard 
the growth of population, etc., their writ- 
ings have not reached me; for in all the 
investigation of the subject that I have 
seen, “ the increase of population, increase 
of wealth and business activity,” have 
been placed alongside with “ the increase 
of crime, pauperism, disease, and death,” 
and the ratio of the increase of the latter 





has overbalanced the increase of popula- 
tion. I think a candid investigation of 
man’s progress in every State in the 
Union will prove this to be true. You 
may claim that the statistics are not re- 
liable, and there is no question but this 
is true; but I think it is equally true that 
the statistics are more apt to be an under- 
than an over-estimate of the dark pict- 
ure. In comparing the national statis- 
tics of 1860 and 1870, together with all 
the collections of State and society sta- 
tistics, I find the increase of imsanity dur- 
ing the ten years to reach 45 per cent.; 
idiocy increased during the same period 
44 per cent. The increase of consump-- 
tion, epilepsy, pauperism, and crime 
ranges from 45 to 60 per cent.; while 
the increase of population for the same 
period was but 29 per cent. Now these 
are the facts that I glean from all the sta- 
tistics that have come within my reach, 
and from these data I can not feel jubi- 
lant with you over the great progress 
that man is making. Nor does this gloom 
come from a want of faith in the “life 
beyond” that you claim is due to “the 
philosophical teachings of the day.” But 
I do claim “that men are miserable, bru- 
tal, and degraded by reason of their very 
constitutions,” but that their very consti- 
tutions may be changed by a proper sys- 
tem of living in obedience to natural law, 
and if you do not believe this, Mr. Edi- 
tor, then I have misread your teaching 
for the last two years. 

If you will consult the exhaustive little 
work of Mr. Dugdale, of your State, on 
the Jukes, etc., you will find a pretty clear 
demonstration that intemperance, crime, 
and pauperism are all found in persons 
with deteriorated constitutions and with 
low vital power, and all the teachings of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for the 
two years past (the time I have had ac- 
cess to it) has been directed to the en- 
forcement of the thought that the tend- 
ency of our civilization is to produce 
deteriorated physical constitutions with 
low vital power, and for the manly stand 
the JOURNAL has taken against the vices 
and corruptions of the age, I have cher- 
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ished it above all the periodicals of the 
day. 

And in your editorial on “ Public Serv- 
ants and Partisan Officials,” I really be- 
lieve you show a little leaning toward 
pessimism yourself, for you say : “ We can 
conceive of a man being a good republi- 
can or a good democrat and doing official 
work well; but so far as experience goes, 
during the past half century, the history 
of our civil affairs presents so few of such 
instances, that we should not expect a 
scrupulous discharge of duty from any 
party man elected to office.” Now, while 
this is as true as preaching, it is equally 
true that with all the great progress that 
man has made in this “land of the free 
and home of the brave,” none but a par- 
tisan can be elected to high official posi- 
tion. The trouble with our nation seems 
to be, that our whole educational system 
is directed to securing mental discipline, 
to the great neglect of the physical and 
moral man, and while this is giving us pre- 
cedence in mental culture and “ business 
activity,” the physical and moral develop- 
ment of the young is being neglected. 
Then, if we must disregard the pessimist, 
as you say, do not let us overlook his 
facts; but rather make them the basis of 
our investigations, and strive to remove 
the causes from society that are standing 
in the way of the continued progress of 
man. Very sincerely yours, 

DR. T. W. TAYLOR. 


REPLY. 

We publish Dr. Taylor's letter entire, 
because it is written with candor, and al- 
though on the pessimistic side, is without 
the bitterness we usually find in such de- 
liverances ; and at the same time ex- 
presses well the view of a large class of 
intelligent people. He appears to make 
a strong case, and appeals in a general 
way to statistics. We, however, except 
to his method. An eminent authority 
has said that one can prove anything by 
statistics, as it depends upon how you 





select and apply them. This assertion is 
well illustrated in the controversy now 
going on in medico-scientific circles with 
reference to the nature of yellow fever, 
and also in the conflict on the subject of 
vaccination, both sides—the advocates 
and opponents of the Jennerian system— 
bracing themselves upon “the records.” 
» Statistics, to be of value in an argu- 
ment, must be employed discriminating- 
ly, not by wholesale. Take, for instance, 
the statistics of insanity. We have known 
it to be publicly asserted by lecturers on 
social science that high education and 
mental refinement tended to the increase 
of insanity, especially among women. 
The officers of institutions for the insane 
tell us, however, that their patients are 
chiefly from the middle and unlearned 
classes ; that men predominate ; and that 
the proximate causes in the great major- 
ity of cases of mental unsoundness are 
not high education, but low habits, in- 
temperance being the grand destroyer of 
physical and intellectual equilibrium. 

Among the “Notes in Science and 
Agriculture,” in the last February Num- 
ber, was an item headed “ Health of Col- 
lege Girls,” which is of weight in consid- 
ering the effect of liberal culture upon 
American women. Statistically it shows 
that those trained at a well-appointed 
college have a better prospect of health 
and longevity than the average school- 
girl. 

At a meeting of an Eastern medical 
association recently, the subject of in- 
sanity was discussed, and certain of the 
members took the ground that mental 
derangements were largely on the in- 
crease, as compared with the growth of 
population. Reference was made to the 
returns of certain public institutions, and 
it was found that although there was an 
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increase in the number of patients, when 
compared with the actual growth of pop- 
ulation, the proportion is less than it was 
ten years ago. 

If we study the statistics of crime and 
pauperism in our own country, we should 
consider the influence of immigration, 
which has been for a half century, and 
still is, bringing annually to our shores 
thousands of vice and crime-bound 
wretches. We should compare our con- 
ditions socially and morally with those 
of European countries. Further, if we 
are desirous of knowing whether there is 
any general improvement, any advan- 
tage which the present day has over the 
past, let us scan narrowly the state of 
affairs politically, socially, and individ- 
ually, a hundred years ago, or two hun- 
dred years ago. Let this be done with 
candor and intelligence, and the result 
we believe will certainly be that men to- 
day enjoy more personal freedom, are 
better educated, better governed, and 
have a higher appreciation of the uses 
and purposes of existence than in the 
centuries past. 

Tt seems to us that one chief cause of 
pessimistic utterances, is the ideal view 
entertained by those who make them con- 
cerning human affairs. Things are not 
what they ought to be, and, therefore, 
the many gloomy and cynical laments 
over social conditions. 





GREEN OLD AGE. 

iad there be any indication of social 

advancement in these modern days 
which will compel the assent of even a 
cynic, if he could be brought to con- 
sider it frankly, we think it consists in 
the great number of aged persons, men 
and women beyond the proverbial three- 





score and ten, who are alert and strong 
intellectually and able to do efficient 
work in pubiic or private business or 
both. The really great men, especially 
in public life abroad, are old. At home, 
when we look around us and observe 
those who are at the helm of affairs com- 
mercial and political, we are surprised by 
the large proportion of heads mantled 
with silver. 

A young man remarked to us the 
other day: “The old fellows don’t get. 
out of the way now as they used to, and 
give the young ones a chance.” Our 
answer was, “Why should they, if they 
are robust and strong and enjoy their 
work?” No, the septuagenarian of 1881 
is not the man so pathetically described 
as belonging to the day of the minstrel 
king of Israel. His strength is far from 
being “but labor and sorrow.” In many 
cases he seems to be the strength and 
refuge of thousands. 

New York’s “ first citizen” lately reach- 
ed the twentieth mile-stone beyond his. 
seventieth ; and though from personal ac-- 
quaintance we can testify to Mr. Cooper's. 
mental freshness, it seemed to us par- 
ticularly apparent in some remarks of 
his to a reporter of the New York Sun, 
who called at the aged philanthropist’s. 
house on his ninetieth birthday. 

“First, tell me how you managed to. 
live so long; what advice would you give 
to young people to help them to live to 
be ninety ?” asked the reporter. 

“I should put it in two words, live 
soberly and righteously,” said Mr. Cooper. 

When asked to amplify a little on those 
words, Mr. Cooper added: “One of the 
best lessons I ever got was from one of 
the oldest records of human events, 
where I find that man is the offspring of 
the Infinite Power which has given him 
the world, with all that in it is, to be 
rightly enjoyed. It is only required of 
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man that he should keep it and subdue 
it. I understand by that that the Infinite 
Power gives us all that is in the garden, 
to eat, to drink, to work, and to play. 
We are required not to eat too much, 
nor to drink too much, nor to work too 
much, nor to play too much. When a 
man eats too much, he appears like the 
prodigal son, who took all his portion of 
the loaves and fishes and went and spent 
it in riotous living and among harlots. 
He thus got into a deplorable state, and 
would fain have partaken of the husks 
that the swine did eat. That reminds 
me that man’s very wretchedness will 
bring him to himself. His sufferings 
will teach him that he has done wrong. 
When the prodigal son returned to his 
father he was humble, and thought that 
peradventure his father would make him 
one of his hired servants. But he did 
not find his father harsh and unforgiving. 
His father did not say, ‘ You rascal, why 
have you been wasting my substance ?’ 
No; his father welcomed him, saying: 
‘This is my son who was dead and is 
alive again.’ He called his people and 
killed the fatted calf, and gave the prodi- 
gal a welcome that even offended the son 
who had not gone from home. I infer 
from this that we are living here on earth 
under beautiful and beneficent laws— 
laws designed in infinite wisdom for the 
elevation of mankind. I infer that just 
in proportion as we live in obedience to 
those laws we shall have health and com- 
fort. If we disobey those laws we shall 
pay the penalty. That rule holds good 
for man or city or community or State 
or nation. The penalty of disobedience 
must be paid somewhere, somehow, at 
some time.” 


Here is a sermon full of practical wis- 
dom in a few words; offhand, sprightly, 
yet effective. Few young men could put 
it in a more forcible shape. 

Our late friend Dr. J. V. C. Smith was 
another such man as Mr. Cooper as re- 
gards his mind. Ever buoyant and 
joyous in manner, and fresh and instruct- 





ive in talk, no one, until his death, a year 
ago last summer, imagined him eighty- 
five years old. 

Ah, commend us to such old fellows— 
we want them “in the way.” 





HOW THEY DECEIVE. 


ing has been repeatedly stated in these 

columns that the object had chiefly 
in view, when the Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy was established, was the preparation 
of men and women as teachers of Phre- 
nology, so that the principles of this sci- 
ence should be presented in accordance 
with the true showings of nature. For 
many years a horde of quacks and pre- 


tenders have been practicing upon the 


credulity or confidence of the public, 
reflecting discredit upon Phrenology, 
and making the work of the true teach- 
ers doubly difficult; and some are bold 
enough to represent themselves as stu- 
dents of the Institute. 

_ We have received lately from the edi- 
tor of a well-known Iowa newspaper a 
specimen of the dealing of one of these 


impostors. He offers the following as 
his chart to all who are willing to be de- 
ceived and pay for it: 


CHART. 


FOWLER AND WELLS’ WORKS 
Given by 
Pror. D. D——— 
To 


MR. AND Mrs. ——. 


1. FORM. 

2. INDIVIDUALITY. 
3. MEMORY. 

4. COMPARISON. 

5. HUMAN NATURE. 
6. BENEVOLENCE, 

7. VENERATION. 
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8. FIRMNESS. 

g. SELF-ESTEEM. 

10, CONTINUITY. 

11. INHABITIVENESS. 

12, PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 

13. AMATIVENESS. 
QUALITY. 


SO MANY OUNCES OF BRAIN 
ADAPTED. 


THE STRENGTH OF THE NERVES. 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


This, on its face, is a fraud, and can 


deceive only those who are uninstructed 
in the rudiments of physiological science 
and have never seen a standard treatise 
on Phrenology. A very brief handling 
by the Western editor soon drove this 
cheat oug of the community in which 


our friend’s paper circulates, and it has 
very likely impaired the fellow’s pros- 
pects of gain in a wide region of country. 

We wish it were understood far and 
wide that all those who claim to lecture 
under the auspices of Fowler & Wells, 
or the “ New York Institution,” or the 
Phrenological Institute, can show a cer- 
tificate or diploma signed by the officers 
and instructors of the Institute and duly 
sealed. Of the two hundred and more 
who have attended the sessions of the 
Institute and received its diploma on 
their graduation, all have not gone into 
the field as lecturers and teachers in 
Phrenology, for many were settled in 
business or professions, and came to the 
Institute for the sake of its intellectual 
culture ; but of those who have gone be- 
fore the people in the character of 
phrenologists, scarcely one has been re- 
ported to us as an unworthy disciple of 
Gall, Spurzheim, and Combe, and, as a 
whole, they have helped to elevate Phre- 
nology in the esteem of the people and 
done honor to the Institute. 





There are some lecturers, not students 
of the Institute, whose intelligence, learn- 
ing, and skill entitle them to general 
respect; but we have reason to believe 
that their number is very small. Such 
men win confidence wherever they go, 
and the people know them too well to 
need any admonitions on their account. 
As a rule, however, we would advise that 
when a traveling examiner claims to be 
connected with us, or to have been edu- 
cated at the Phrenological Institute, he 
be required to show his authority or his 
diploma. 





THE PORTRAIT OF MRS. HAYES. 


HE stand taken by Mrs. Hayes re- 

garding wine in the White House 
commanded our heartiest admiration, 
and we were disposed in the late can- 
vass to advocate her possession of the 
executive mansion for a second term. 
But the vagarious ways of politics have 
otherwise determined. The question 
now rises, will Mrs. Garfield adopt the ex- 
cellent policy so successfully carried into 
effect by her predecessor? We trust so; 
for such a noble and beautiful example 
in a matter involving most stupendous 
moral issues to a great people should not 
fail of practical imitation. 

We are pleased with that portrait en- 
terprise which the women undertook, 
for it shows their appreciation of Mrs. 
Hayes, and we trust that it will be so 
vigorously carried on that before long 
every American home will have add- 
ed to its decorations an engraved copy 
of Mr. Huntington’s presentment of the 
symmetrical and winning features of 
Lucy Hayes. 

But a further effort suggested by this 
portrait affair is now entertained by the 
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Woman’s National Christian Temperance 
Union. It is to found a grand memorial 
in the form of a permanent treasury, out 
of which temperance literature shall flow 
for the million, and to be known as “ The 
Mrs. Hayes Fund.” Among those just 
appointed to have control of this fund, are 
Neal Dow, Miss Wiliard, Gov. St. John, 
Mr. Joseph Cook, and Congressman Blair. 





- 


IGNORANCE OR PREJUDICE? 

CORRESPONDENT is much exer- 

cised over an article in a late Num- 
ber of the Christian at Work on “ Athe- 
ism in Colleges,” because in it occurs 
the following assertions: “Physical facts 
are to be determined by patient investi- 
gation in the realm of the physical, just 
as Sir William Hamilton overthrew 
Phrenology, not by metaphysical specu- 
lation, but by showing that the brain 
does not conform to the convolutions of 
the cranium.” 

We can assure our anxious friend that 
the person who wrote this statement has 
simply avowed his ignorance, both of the 
facts in the celebrated Hamiltonian con- 
troversy, and of the nature of Phrenology, 
or he has given utterance to thé prej- 
udice which widely exists in educated 
but unscientific minds against Phre- 
nology. If he will but take the trouble 
to read the voluminous correspondence 
between Sir William MHamilton, Dr. 
Spurzheim, and the brothers Combe, and 
the propositions which Hamilton laid 
down as the grounds of his attack, he will 
be astonished by the mistakes the Scottish 
metaphysician made with reference to 
anatomical science, and by the rancorous 
expressions which were prompted by his 
religious opinions. 

The Christian at Work writer needs 





to be told, it seems, that Sir William 
Hamilton “overthrew Phrenology” to 
so great an extent that most of the very 
facts of cerebral physiology which he re- 
pudiated, because they were advocated 
by phrenologists, are to-day recognized 
in anatomical and physiological sciences. 
We only ask him to read Spurzheim on 
the “ Anatomy of the Brain,” in an edi- 
tion of forty-five or fifty years ago, and 
compare him with authors like Gray, 
Turner, and Dalton of to-day, and then, 
with the candor which is usually exhibit- 
ed in the columns of the Christian at 
Work, express his opinion. 
fident it would relegate the assertion 
which we have quoted to one of the 
mental states posited in our title. 


Eo Gur Eorrespondents. 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this . But one ques- 
tion ae 6 “ee and ‘aaa 4; pe must be pro- 

if @ corr ent shall expect us to give 
fe the benefit of an early phn S.- me 

Ir AN INQUIRY Fait To ReEcEIvE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it ; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, ‘or good reasons, 
by the editor. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
availasle contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. Im ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-o, should, if 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
is ‘er, a prepaid envelope, with their ull address. 
Anonymous letters will not be consi: ° 


We are con- 








MARRIAGE ADAPTATION.—Would you 
advise two persons to marry who are intellect- 
ually, morally, and socially adapted ; but doth 
have the vital-mental temperament, and are also 
Sair? 

Answer: The vital temperament is not an ob- 
jection certainly, but the duplicature of the 
mental is not altogether favorable; and we are 
inclined to think that the other condition which 
you term fair, and which means light complex- 
ion, is not to be unfavorably interpreted. The 
best way to settle any doubt is by obtaining @ 
phrenological description. 


DISINFECTANT FOR CATARRH.—A. M. 


—If you meen a wash for the nose much care 


is necessary in what is employed, lest injury be 
done to the delicate tissues of the nasal pas- 
sages. A very mild solution of carbolie acid 
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may be used, or weak sulphur-water. Care must 
be taken in preparing these, for if tou strong, 
injury may result. 


ROCKING THE BABy.—C., Boston.—We 
are opposed to the practice of rocking babies 
for the reasons : (1). It is unnecessary ; an infant 
pioperly treated will sleep better in a quiet bed. 
(2). It induces habits of restlessness in most 
children, so that they must be carried about, 
amused, and interested to keep them in a cheer- 
ful temper. (8). It is not infrequently a cause 
of disease to the brain or nervous system. A 
robust baby may stand the jolting and shocks, 
but a weak, big-brained child is likely to be 
harmed by the methods of the ordinary nurse in 
swinging a cradle. 


AVERAGE MEASUREMENTS. —Qves- 
tion: Will you please state in the PHRENOLOG- 
ICAL JOURNAL about what the average measure- 
ment is from the opening of the ears over the 
brow and over the top of the head of heads meas- 
uring 22, 22¢, and 23 inches, respectively.— 
READER. 

Answer ; We do not claim to have an absolute 
proportion, for reasons stated in our last Num- 
der (see “Cabinet Colloquy,” No. 11); but the 
average results of an extensive series of exami- 
nations may be tabulated thus: A head 22 inches 
in circumference to be in good proportion should 
measure between the ear openings and around 
the middle of the forehead 12+ inches; while 
over the crown, say at the middle of Firmness, 
13} inches. A 22-inch head should be 13 and 
14 inches ; a 23-inch head 13¢ and 14} to 14% 
inches. 


DIET FOR BRAIN WORKERS.—L. R. W. 
—Brain workers need food which is abundant 
in phosphatic matter. Bread made from the 
whole wheat-grain, oatmeal, eggs, milk, fish, 
pease, beans, are well stored with such mate- 
rial. To reduce your flesh why not try the milk 
plan advised in the March Number? Or take 
but two meals a day. 


MIND AND [MMORTALITY.—Qwuestion : 
What relation does mind sustain to matter? 
Is the brain the seat of the mind, and is the 
mind wholly dependent on the brain for its 
manifestations ? If yes, then how can there be 
immortality, as we do not believe that mind and 
matter dwell together in the world beyond? If 
no, then where is the line of separation between 
body and soul, and how will mind act or find 
recognition ? 

Answer ; The brain is simply the organ of the 
mind in our scheme of mentality, and the latter 
is only known through its phenomena. What 
its nature or essence is we have not been able 
yet to learn, and the more we study into that 
the more we béetome befogged. Why may not 





mind and matter, the spiritual and physical, be 
associated in the other world? We see no im- 
possibility in that. ‘“ With God all things are 
possible.” No one has been able to determine 
the line of separation between mind and body ; 
they are so interblended in our life that absence 
of mind is loss of consciousness and action to 
the body. The question of immortality we must 
leave to your own further study and decision. 


ORGAN OF CONTINUITY. — Question : 
Please to let me know if the organ sometimes 
known as Concentrativeness has received a new 
name within the last year or two which is com- 
monly accepted by phrenologists as the proper 
one. Is there any objection to calling it Ambi- 
tion 2—B. F. H. : 

Answer ; The organ as described by Mr. George 
Combe, sve “‘ Brain and Mind” or the “ Sys- 
tem,” is styled Concentrativeness or Continuity. 
Some late phrenologists think that the term Con- 
tinuitiveness is better, As for calling it Ambi- 
tion, you will find that by reading the descrip- 
tion in the books of the action of Approbative- 
ness and its neighboring organs, that the quality 
of Ambition grows out of them, Approbative- 
ness furnishing the more important influence in 
the combination. 


TYPE-WRITERS.—Two are used in this 
office, and have been for some years. They are 
of much service in expediting business which 
requires a great deal of writing ; since an aman- 
uensis, who is expert in fingering the keys, can 
write twice as many letters as he or she could in 
the old way. A tolerable degree of skill in using 
the type-writer may be obtained in three months. 
As for the wages paid to type-writers, that 
depends upon other qualifications as well as 
upon the mere ability to use the machine with 
speed. The best writers get $10 and upward. 
A first-class machine costs $125. We can supply 
them. 7 


REDEMPTION OF MUTILATED NATION- 
aL Bank-Notes.—A National Bank is required 
by Government to redeem its notes when pre- 
sented, if in a mutilated or fragmentary condi- 
tion ; if less than three-fifths of a note are left, 
the person offering it for redemption must prove 
or give: bis affidavit that the missing parts are 


destroyed. 
Sit Bien Se 

















Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 


est ; the writer's personal views, and facts Jrom his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 





CONSCIENTIOUs LIARS.— There are 
many people who think they are conscientious, 
and who really try to be so, but are fearful 
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liars ; and that, too, without being alive to the 
fact. If they would take a retrospective glance 
over their lives from their first days of account- 
ability, they would be overwhelmed by the ex- 
tent of their lying. I think one’s first recollec- 
tion of a conscientious lie will take him back to 
the time when he was a child with the mumps, 
measles, ur whooping-cough ; or, may be, only a 
hard cold, when an anxious parent mixed up a 
filthy lot of drugs, or possibly castor-oil, and 
told him to be a good little darling and take the 
medicine, for it was “‘nice and sweet,’’ and 
woald make him feel so much better. Of course, 
he believed this, and took down the horrid 
mixture. Then how he cried and “took on,” 
yet after all not half so sick about the medicine, 
as he was angry in thinking he had been de- 
ceived. Then his Caution came in for a little 
unnecessary excitement. He was told there were 
rats in the cellar, or a big dog at the door, or an 
old beggar was out there ready to carry him off, 
or some other equally contemptible lie would 
excite his fears and make him keep still. Then 
there were promises of candy, nuts, or a toy, or 
something that would please his childish fancy 
if he would be “‘good.”” But having tried hard 
not to cry, and gone to sleep, dreaming of candy 
and toys, mixed confusedly with rats, dogs, heg- 
gars, and medicine, he awoke only to disappoint- 
ment in finding all those promises a delusion. 
When he became a little older he was probably 
told that he must not do certain things, viz: 
not to eat any of those green apples he thought 
were so nice, or not to go near the currant- 
bushes or cherry-trees, if he did he would cer- 
tainly get whipped. Of course, he went and 
came back after a while with his face and hands 
well stained, and was greeted with, ‘There, 
what did [ tell you about going near that fruit ?”’ 
And the boy, following the strongest impulse of 
his nature, namely, the imitation of his elders, 
replied : “I haven’t been near the fruit.”” Then 
came a wrangle, and lies were exchanged on 
both sides; and finally he was sent from an 
angry parent’s presence with some more lying 
threats, “that if he ever dared do such a thing 
again,’ etc. By this method his education con- 
tinued until he became, we may say, the “‘ boss 
liar” of the household. Finally his wrathful 
parents decided to redeem one promise ; and they 
gave him a fearful thrashing. They taught him 
to lie, then whipped him for it. 


I keep two stuffed birds in my gallery to re- 
deem some of the lies of these conscientions 
liars. The children are generally told if they 
will sit right still and be nice, and have their 
picture taken, they will see a pretty bird fly right 
out of the man’s box. Well, I can redeem such 
promises by producing the bird. But once in 
a while an extra nice liar comes in and the birds 
are nowhere. I remember some weeks ago a 





minister came in with a bright little boy just 
old enough to notice things and understand 
what was said to him. The little fellow did not 
seem to have so much awe for the preacher as 
some older people do. Well, I prepared a plate 
and the preacher wert to work to get that boy 
in position, was going to have him standing up, 
no other position would begin todo. The boy 
did not propose to stand. Then that preacher 
began to lie; told the boy to stay right there 
and the man would take a kitty right out of the 
box ; but the boy did not have any use for cats 
just then. Then it was a rabbit, but the market 
was glutted; then the box was full of candy, 
and that changed to gum; then it was peanuts, 
then back to cats and rabbits; but it was of no 
use. Those lies were too old, had been told so 
much they were threadbare to that two-year-old 
boy. Perhaps we could have taken a picture if 
he had surprised the child with the truth. But 
who wants a picture of a child with a frightened 
expression ? 


With many children brought up by these con- 
scientious liars, lying becomes a fixed habit and 
follows them through life, and they hardly real- 
ize what contemptible figures they cut. Take 
for example, a lady of fashion rigged out with 
her silks, satins, ruffles, gold, and diamonds; 
her wardrobe has the appearance of being worth 
a fortune ; but what are the facts? The parts of 
the dress exposed may be composed of silk and 
satin, but the balance is sham ; the gold is brass, 
and- the diamonds paste. The idiotic fringe 
which is displayed on the forehead where reason 
ought to reign supreme, is not her own, but 
probably from the head of some poor girl who 
needed money more than hair. She starts out to 
make a fashionable call. Mrs. Bonton sees her 
coming, and says to her daughter: ‘I declare, 
Lucy, there comes that horrid Mrs. Hightone 
with all her gaudy, peacock airs. I wish she 
knew enough to stay at home. You don’t know 
how I do detest her. But, sh—! here she comes. 
Why, how do you do, Mrs. Hightone (a warm 
clasp of the hand accompanies a kiss)? I am 
so glad to see you; why have you not called 
before? I really began to think you had forgot- 
ten us.”” Then Miss Lucy gives Mrs. H. a cordial 
greeting. Then they begin to swap lies. Mrs. 
Bonton says: ‘“ How nice and well you are look- 
ing, Mrs. Hightone ; and how rosy your cheeks 
are! What a fine shawl you have; itis a genuine 
camel’s hair, is it not? Now, dear Mrs. H., do 
tell me where you got it, and how much it cost.” 
Mrs. H. replies: ‘“‘ Mr. H. was in the city a few 
days ago, and called at Field & Deiter’s to gei 
me something for a present ; he happened to see 
this shawl, and as it was the only one of this 
quality and pattern they had, they let him have 
it at a bargain. Now, how much do you think 
it cost?” ‘Ob, really now, I could not guess,, 
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but he certa‘nly did not get it for less than two 
hundred dollars; now, didhe?” ‘ Well, yes, a 
little ; it was only one hundred and fifty.” ‘You 
don’t say ; well, that certainly was a bargain.” 

After some choice bits of scandal have been 
detailed on both sides, Mrs. H. takes her leave, 
refusing several very earnest invitations to re- 
main to tea, and at parting is reminded of her 
promise to call again soon and “make a good 
long visit.” 

When the front door has closed on the departed 
caller, mother and daughter drop their masks 
made up of pleasant smiles and gracious atten- 
tions, and Lucy is greeted with: “‘ Well, now, 
isn’t she the most deceitful, lying, contemptible 
old hag that ever you saw, with her false frizzes 
and painted cheeks, trying to appear young? 
I wonder if she thinks we are fools! Why, just 
see what a lie she told about that old shawl. 
There isn’t a camel’s hair in it, only an imitation 
that you can buy anywhere for thirty dollars. 
But it looks well anyway, and lots of folks don’t 
know the difference. I wish I could afford to 
get us some.” 

“But, mother, what made you ask her to stay 
to tea? I was afraid she would, she was here so 
long.” 

“ Why, Lucy, of. course I had to be polite and 
treat her well; but I did not want her to stay 
any of the time.” 

‘Thus Lucy is: being educated by example, and 
proves an apt scholar; for when John, her beau, 
calls she is smartly decked out, and has put on 
the mask she wears for company. And John 
has not smoked, chewed, or drank for half a 
day, and has perfumed his clothes and breath. 
He, too, has adjusted his mask, and calls dressed 
in the most exquisite torture. Now, see them; 
could anything be more lovely! There are no 
frowns on either face; no slang is used. And 
what a pleasure it seems for each to please the 
other. What a splendid pair, and how nicely 
mated ! 

John and Lucy marry. All goes well for a 
briefhoneymoon. They begin to get acquainted, 
and occasionally get a peep under each other’s 
mask, After a while they remove them altogeth- 
er, and only put them on when they go away 
from home, or some one else is present. 

Now, look at them, soured by disappoint- 
ment; no longer trying to please each other. 
John chews and smokes, drinks and swears, no 
matter if Lucy does know it. And Lucy is no 
longer tidy, but appears in ragged gown, di- 
sheveled hair, and sour temper. They are both 
querulous, impatient, and miserable in each oth- 
er’s company. 

All the adulterations of everything in com- 
merce ; all political chicanery ; all misrepresen- 
tations everywhere, are merely an outgrowth of 
this curse of all educational curses—deception. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 
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There is no excuse for it. If we can not te . the 
truth, let us keep still and not say anything. A 
habit commencing in infancy and strengthened 
by culture and example in childhood is hard to 
overcome. But when we see the effects of it 
everywhere, we ought so to teach the next gen- 
eration the folly of deception that they, by a 
right education, may steer clear of the shoals on 
which their elders have drifted. 

This picture is not overdrawn. We should 
cultivate charity for these conscientious liars ; 
they are not so much to blame. The majority 
of them do not realize what liars they are. And 
yet the little ‘“‘ white lies’? and common decep- 
tions of every-duy life are worse than the regu- 
lar out-and-out fulsehoods ; because these acted 
lies are seeming truth, and pass for legal tender ; 
while a big, intentional lie shows what it is on 
its face, and passes below par. 

Moral; Never deceive the children. Make few 
promises, and keep them all. To a child’s im- 
portuning, let your answers be, Yea, yea, and 
Nay, nay. DE L, SACKETT. 


RELIGION AND THE LITTLE FOLKs.— 
There are few who see the necessity of wisdom 
or gentleness in dealing with the little ones, the 
impression is so general thet one does not need 
to know much to teach children; and that to 
keep them warmly clothed, with enough to eat, 
and to send them to school, comprises all the duty 
of parents. Many consider them as blank pages 
to be written on at pleasure, making no allow- 
ance for ingrained virtue or fault, for peculiar- 
ities and diversities of temperament. Many zeal- 
ously refrain from giving any religious bias or 
teaching whatever, believing that religion is one 
thing apart by itself, and the daily, hourly life 
another; and that when of proper age they 
‘* get religion,” that’s enough. Meanwhile, the 
little one haz stored up thoughts, ways, and 
habits that are constantly warring, tempting, 
and conflicting with the spiritual life. It is easy 
to teach little children of Jesus. I do know 
whereof I speak, both as a teacher of children 
and as a mother. You can get the simple idea 
that God is so firmly in their minds, that no 
shock of infidelity can reach it; and their simple 
faith will often shame you, and you will think, 
verily, ‘‘ out of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
He hath perfected wisdom.” As soon as they 
realize that they are, or their minds begin to 
inquire, and their busy hands to handle the won- 
derful things around them, they can even under- 
stand that nothing comes by chance ; that there 
is a loving Father in Heaven who doeth all 
things well. I have heard the idca of teaching 
children these things objected to on the ground, 
that we should not teach what we do not undcr- 
stand ourselves. Ah, poor human wisdom! 
What, then, can one teach? The wisest and 
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the most learned realized their ignorance, their 
helplessness. In the commonest things of life 
there are heights and depths that we can not 
explore; or, rather, have not explored. In 
teaching the little folks of God and devotion, 
we should not do it with mystery or superstition, 
but bring our religion into the daily life in a 
natural, easy way, without worrying about forms 
and ceremonies, that are only outward tokens ; 
remembering, “ That is not first which is spirit- 
ual, but that which is natural, and afterward 
that which is spiritual ; for God is all and in 
al).”” MRS. W. W. P. 


SPIRITUAL TELEGRAMS.--The instances 
of spiritual intercourse related under the above 
title in the PHRENOLOGICAL JoURNAL of October, 
1880, go to substantiate the firm belief that the 
bonds of fellowship must be close, such as can on- 
ly exist between man and wife, parent and child, 
brother and sister, to convey a message on the 
mystic wire over one of nature’s indissoluble 
problems, And it must be readily noticed that 
the consequent fulfilment of such messages ap- 
pertain to asad fate. In this we may be blinded,’ 
to a certain extent, as incidents of misfortunes 
are given to the general ear, while those of a 
happy nature remain with the individual. May 
it not be possible that dreams can prove true, in 
which the personages have shown no more than 

sordinary friendship, or even have never spoken 
to each other, but left impressions upon them- 
selves by silent admiration? Let us see. Resid- 
ing in Pittsburg, Pa., at the time, I was stopping 
at a house where I noticed a young man of a 
very quiet and pleasant disposition, and although 
we had never exchanged any words, my estima- 
tion of his bearing was not of a slight degree. 
Ihad contemplated becoming a member of the 
gymnasium, and made all necessary arrange- 
ments. The night previous to my initiation, 
while wrapped in profound sleep, the institution 
stood before me, and the young man sitting on 
aspring-board. I naturally passed the whole as 
a baseless fabric of a vision, proceeding from 
paying too much thought to so slight a matter. 
But how was I astonished on entering the place 
to find the different apparatus precisely as seen 
when the mind was wandering in a castle of 
deathlike silence. And there sat the young man 
on the spring-board, on the same spot, holding 
the same position, and looking at me with the 
same serene countenance as when I saw him in my 
sleep. This dream did not only differ from oth- 
ers in being realized, but that I witnessed every- 
thing with the utmost vividness. What I touched 
was touched with a firm and lifelike hand, There 
were no momentary visions ; all was stationary 
and fixed. Nothing swayed, nor appeared any 
way unnatural, nor of such stuff as dreams are 
2ommonly made of. On my awakening I could 
have drawn the most accurate picture of the in- 





stitution, giving every little article its allotted 
place. Had I to decide in which of the two 
visits I witnessed the gymnasium with the clear- 
est sense of comprehension, I should prefer my 
night visitation. HUGO WORCH. 


ACKOWLEDGMENTS. — Since last Sep- 
tember I have been reading the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND ScreNcE oF HeEauts, and I feel 
that I have obtained more practical knowledge 
from that source and more common-sense than 
I obtained from all the newspapers I ever read. 
I am glad that there are such opportunities pre- 
sented to those who are willing to learn. How 
little we know of ourselves ! and there is so much 
to learn. I thank God for such men as Gall, 
Spurzheim, Combe, Wells, Fowler, Sizer, and 
Trall. I feel that all your work is work that 
promotes the happiness of mankind. a. F. w. 


ANOTHER writes: I have little educa- 
tion, but a great interest in the study of Phre- 
nology ; having had the pleasures of being taught 
by a teacher who is a practical phrenologist, I 
have obtained considerable information on the 
subject. It is certainly the best and most won- 
derful system of mental philosophy, as it shows 
man his true relations to God and his fellows. 
To me the word Phrenology means morality and 
solid Christianity ; show me a man who believes 
in Phrenology and obeys its teachings, and he 
will be a lover of the Being who formed him, 
and will have charity—that greatest of virtues— 
for his neighbors. 


STILL ANOTHER: I am a young man 
of twenty-three, born in New Jersey, but am 
now a settler in Western Kansas. One of the 
greatest occasions in my life was a glimpse of 
a Number of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. I 
studied it till I nearly knew it by heart. As I 
became older the JoURNAL became my compan- 
ion and guide; it led me to abandon tobacco, 
which, from habit and boy’s caprico, I had be- 
gun to use. - It filled me with noble aspirations, 
and helped to make me a hygienist. 1 feel that 
if I ever know anything in life I shall owe it to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL more than to any 
other agency. 


—_—— +r e -- —- 


PERSONAL. 


Dr. E. H. Wasusvry, rector of Calvary church, 
New York, and one of the brightest intellects of 
the Episcopal Church, died in February last of 
malaria, A great loss to Christian society through 
that pest of city life—sewer gas. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore recently lectured 
in Cincinnati with great success, and the Com- 
mercial says : “‘ The impression she always leaves 
is one so good and wholesome, that it is to be 
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hoped she may return for many a year to delight 
and instruct her hearers.” 


Miss Ipa Lewis, keeper of the Lime Rock 
Lighthouse, Newport harbor, saved the lives of 
two men who broke through the ice recently. 
This rescue makes in all sixteen or seventeen 
lives that have been saved by the heroine of 
Lime Rock light. 


Dr. TANNER has found an unsuccessful imi- 
tator in a baker of Konigsberg, Germany, who 
undertook to fast forty days, with, however, an 
allowance of a bottle of beer every fourth or fifth 
day. At the end of the twenty-fourth day he 
was so weak that the police interfered, and com- 
pelled him to take nourishment. Tally one for 
water. 


Mr. JosepH Wiarton, of Philadelphia, has 
given $150,000 to the University of Pennsylva- 
nia to found a department to instruct young 
men in the theories and principles of business. 
Very good. Let the theories be practical and 
the principles of the highest moral honesty. 


At LENGTH the revolutionists of Russia have 
succeeded in assassinating the Czar. What a 
wretched life the poor man, despite the purple, 
has led! And is there no way to stem tyranny 
but by the slaughter of royalty ? 





> 


. WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


INDEPENDENCE is essential to true manhood. 


He who labors for mankind has already begun 
his immortality. 


NEVER does a man portray his own character 
so vividly as in his manner of portraying anoth- 
er’s.— Richter. 

Tue first condition of human goodness is 
something to love; the second, is something 
to reverence, 

WICKED men stumble over straws in the way 
to heaven, but climb over hills in the way to de- 
struction, 


THERE never was a thoroughly happy marriage 
where the husband was master and the wife his 
servant. 


No man can be brave who considers pain to 
be the greatest evil of life; nor temperate who 
considers pleasure to be the highest good. 


To rejoice in another’s prosperity is to give 
content to your own lot; to mitigate another’s 
grief is te alleviate or dispel your own.—T. 
Edwards. 


Ir thou wouldst conquer thy weakness, thou 
must never gratify it. No man is compelled to 





evil ; his consent only makes it his. It is no sin 
to be tempted, but to be overcome.— Wm. Fenn. 
Tus world is so large, so full of good things, 
and there are so many avenues to prosperity for 
every man to walk iu, that no excuse can be 
given for being envious of another’s success. 


Onty half truths 
Are dangerous ! of them, my soul, beware ! 
Look to it that they cheat thee not with shams, 
And flattering, specious forms of lower good, 
When the supremest good is in thy grasp, 
Or may be for the reaching after it. 


TruTH, when it is won, is the possession of 
the whole nature. By the action of the whole 
nature only can it be gained. The king must go 
with his counselors at his side and his army at 
his back, or he makes no conquest. The intel- 
lect must be surrounded by the richness of the 
affections and backed by the power of the will, 
or it attains no perfect truth.—Piillips Brooks. 





- 


MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


“Say, John, is your sweetheart a factory girl ?”’ 
“Yes, William, satisfactory.’ 

Tue funniest patent medicine is the “‘ humor 
pad,’’ made expressly to tickle the ribs of the 
gloomy. We furnish an assortment of them 
monthly. N.B.—No quackery. 


Sue said, ‘Oh, yes, I am very fond of little 
boys,’’ and as a snowball struck in the back of 
her neck, she added, ‘‘1 feel as though I could 
eat a couple this minute, boiled.’’ 


A DutTouMan says that his neighbors are “‘ te 
vorst neighbors people dot never vas. Mine lit- 
tle pigs und mine hens come home mit dere ears 
split und todder day two of dem come home 
missing.” 


Dr. ADAM CLARKE tells of a congregation that 
was amused by a break of the minister in reading 
one of the Psalms, “that he might take a pinch 
of snuff,” as the lesson recommenced with the 
words, ‘‘my soul cleaveth unto the dust.” 


A LITTLE girl, the daughter of a clergyman, 
was asked : ‘‘ Sadie, does your papa ever preach 
the same sermon twice?” After thinking a mo- 
ment, Sadie replied : “‘ Yes, I think he does, but 
I think he hollers in different places.” 

““Wuat ? twenty-five cents a pound for sau- 
sages? Why, I can get ’em down at Schmidt's 
for twenty cents!’’ ‘‘ Vell, den, vy didn’t yer?” 
** Cause Schmidt was out of’em.”’ ‘ Vell, uvI 
vos owit of ’em I sell ’em for dwenty cents, 
doo.”’ 
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Dietetic philosopher: ‘‘ There stands the 
mince-pie; here sits the man. The former is 
intact; the latter smiling and amiable. Time 
passes. The pie has disappeared, but the man 
is still there. But where is the smile and amia- 
bility? Alas! they have disappeared—with the 
pie.” 

A GENTLEMAN was complaining on ’Change 
yesterday that he had invested a rather large 
sum of money in Wall Street and lostitall. A 
sympathizing friend asked him whether he had 
been a bull or bear. To which he replied: 
“Neither. I was a jackass!” 


One of our wholesale dry-goods houses has a 
new clerk whese father from the country went 
in to see him the other day and was surprised 
to learn that all the salesmen had nicknames. 
He asked the floor-walker why his son was called 
“Jury”? ‘Oh,’ was the reply, “he is always 
sitting on cases.” 





FAITH. 


“ Surg, doctor, I be ailin’ 
With the rheumatiz that bad, 
I bates me poor auld wife 
Till she almost makes me mad. 


“ Well, Pat, take this prescription, 
Rub with it thrice a day. 
And when it’s used completely up 
You may pass again this way. 


“ Could ye give me the likes o’ that paper, 
For, doctor, the pain, sure, has quit ; 
I’ve rabbed that same piece of paper 
Till there’s left of it sorra a bit.” 

















in this department we give short reviews of such 
New Booxs as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. We can usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


ROSE CLIFTON. By Mrs. E. J. Richmond, 
author of “The McAllisters,” “‘ The Jeweled 
Serpent,” ete. 16mo, pp. 426. Price, $1.50. 
New York : National Temperance Society and 
Publication House. 


{n the opening chapter we are introduced to 


the chief character of the book in the person of 
an orphaned, destitute little girl of twelve, who 
runs away from her dead mother’s room in a 
New York tenement-house to avoid being taken 
to an institution. Gets into a baggage car with- 
out knowing what she’s about, and is carried off 
many miles from the city. Wandering in the 
country town wher she is set down, she finds a 
home with a seamstress, who discovers in her a 
rare talent for embroidery, which Rosa’s mother 
in her necessity had trained. The relations of 
the seamstress are intimate with the leading 
towns-people ; and in the course of a story, 
which brings out many thrilling incidents, in 
which the influence of intemperance upon so- 
ciety and individuals is sharply illustrated, the 
child she had befriended finds her mother’s fa- 
ther, a rich and influential man, into whose home 
she is gratefully received as the only heritage of 
a lost daughter. A good deal of love-making 
and certain prosperous marriages are accom- 
plished, but these we will take as sunny gleams 
in a good picture of real life, of which a great 
part is in deep shadow. 


BuRR’S LIBRARY INDEX, for Indexing 
Subjects, to aid the Student, Clergyman, Law- 
er, Physician, Editor, ete. Quarto, pp. 320, 
alf russia. ce, $3.50. Hartford : The J. 
3B. Burr Publishing Co. 

This is certainly an admirable contrivance for 
the convenience of all persons who have occa- 
sion to use an index or a book of reference. It 
may be applied to several uses, but is particu- 
larly valuable to the lover of books. The arrange- 
ment shows a good deal of thought on the part 
of the inventor, and yet it is very readily under- 
stood. The letters of the alphabet are mounted 
on the edges of the leaves, and the subsidiary, 
or combination letters, are disclosed in thumb- 
holes and printed on the pages that are devoted 
to each letter. We wish to find, for instance, a 
note or memorandum entered under the head of 
Hygienic ; with one movement of the hand, plac- 
ing the thumb on the letter H, we open the book, 
run the thumb down to Y, and there we have 
the word. The three decided advantages of this 
book are the facility with which it can be used, 
the exact distribution of space to the words, and 
the perfection of its mechanical finish. 

One of its chief uses is for indexing subjects, 
or references. We continually pass facts and 
ideas in reading which we wish to use again, 
but the place where they are written we can not 
recall. This is not a commonplace book, but 
a reference book. Supposing one to be studying 
Evolution, he can enter that name in the index 

,and follow it by line references of urticles and 
authorities, referring to such a book 6r such a 
magazine, such a page. Turning in a moment 
to the index we can find at once all the authori- 





ties to which we wish to refer. And the volume 
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is carefully calculated as to the space given each 
letter and each combination of letters, so that it 
will fill up uniformly. 


THE DieET-CURE: An Essay on the Rela- 
tions of Food and Drink to Health, Disease, 
and Cure. By T. L. Nichols, M.D., author of 
“* Esoteric Anthropology,’ etc. 12mo, pp. 88. 
New York : M. L. Holbrook & Co. 

To hygienists and to all who are interested in 
reformatory methods of eating and living, Dr. 
Nichols is too well known to require a special 
introduction. Few medical men during the past 
twenty years have written more sound advice 
for the public. ‘‘ The melancholy fact that there 
are still people who eat and drink more than is 
good for them, as well as what is bad for them,” 
prompts his efforts to instruct society in practi- 
eal physiology. He writes to the purpose, and 
is concise in his style; hence this small treatise 
contains a fund of information which might 
easily be diluted into a volume five times its 
thickness, but without tbe slightest gain in 
clearness and value. He treats of the laws of 
health, and the conditions of its maintenance 
which relate to food, and drink specially ; con- 
siders the best things adapted to nourish the 
human body. ‘“ Fruits and the seeds of plants” 
he claims are the natural food of man, while he 
does not question his capability to subsist on a 
great variety of food. He analyzes the charac- 
ter of the articles in common use, and indicates 
how the common habits of improper selection, 
cookery, and over-feeding produce sickness. 
Temperance, fruits, and bread will prevent most 
of the diseases.common to people, and promote 
-heir cure when contracted. 


Laws OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT AND 


Procress. By T. W. Taylor, M.D. 8vo, pp. 
$16; cloth. Price, $1.50.. Published by B. 1. 
Myers, M.D., Columbus, C 

In offering his book to the public the author 
acknowledges the fact that there is no want of 
treatises on his chosen theme, but alleges the 
not unusual reason for its appearance, that the 
people are yearning for correct and trustworthy 
information, and nearly all books on his subject 
have been written for the professional reader 
and the school-room, while the masses have been 
unprovided for. 

The author does not, as one might infer from 
the book’s title, treat us to long and platitudin- 
‘ous discussions of liberal philosophy, but fur- 
nishes a series of thoughtful chapters on the 
very practical subjects of training the young, 
physically and mentally. fle deals with the life 
that is, and leaves teleologies to the theologian 
and philosopher. He sees vast possibilities of 
improvement and usefulness in the individual 
and society, and points clearly to many occasiors 
of weakness and fault which wisdom and en- 
lightenment could prevent. 


In matters of sanation Dr. Taylor is advanced, 
and his views are deserving of our respect. 
Among the topics, which, as a rule, are well 
handled, are the management of young children ; 
ventilation of houses ; food, and its preparation ; 
the function of the skin, lungs, stomach, ete. ; 
the organization of the brain and nervous sys- 
tem, school training, courses of reading, cloth- 
ing ; the domestic and social relations. Dr. Tay- 
lor urges the necessity of food which is largely 
farinaceous, and having an abundance of fruit 
elements to vigorous health; and also, the ne- 
cessity of young men and women to know the 
facts involved in marriage, if they would secure 
that measure of happiness and high deyelop- 
ment to which a true domestic relationship is 
naturally conducive. 


LIFE AND SERMONS OF Dr. H. W. 
Tuomas, including the Discourses in which 
he is charged with heresy; and a history of 
the controversy with the Rock River Confer- 
ence. By Austin Bierbower, A.M. Chicago: 
Smith & Forbes. 

A very neat crayon portrait accompanies this 
well-bound volume, in the features of which we 
read the indications of a good intellectual devel- 
opment, large Language, with ambition and self- 
reliance. The author of these sermons, it may 
be briefly stated, is a Methodist minister, well 
known in Chicago, being formerly connected 
with the Centenary church of that city, and 
whose liberality of opinion at length led to his 
impeachment for heresy in the Conference of 
which he had been deemed a prominent light: 
This collection of his sermons contains those 
which occasioned the charge of infidelity to the 
doctrines and teachings of Methodism, besides 
several others. Dr. Thomas evidently dislikes 
the constraints of rules and canons ; his manner 
and views remind us somewhat of Mr. Swing; 
he aims at being undenominational, and his 
boldness in denouncing or diminishing secta- 
rianism might well bring him under the displeas- 
ure of his pulpit fellows who cleave to the Church 
and believe in it. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tae Protortan New TESTAMENT FOR THE 
Youne, according to the Authorized versiun, 
with copious explanatory notes and references. 
Also, Historical Introductions to euch book ; 
three maps ; twenty-four illustrations, including 
a fac-simile of ancient manuscript, ete. Paper. 
This edition of the New Testament coming to us 
through the hands of a friend, is published by 
«Benjamin West, of London. It is neatly printed 
and voluminous, yet sold at the extraordinary 
price of one penny, or two cents. A curiosity 





indeed of cheap printing. 
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Fresipe Reapries: A collection of Essays, 
Poems, and Sentences. By various authors. 
Devoted to the cultivation of the True, the 
Beautiful, and the Good. Compiled by H. A. 
Mumaw. Elkhart, Ind.: Mennonite Publish- 
ing Co. A good selection of pieces, quite ful- 
filling the statement of the title. 


Tse InDusTRIAL News is published by the 
Inventor’s Institute, Cooper Union, New York. 
This Inventor’s Institute is a worthy undertak- 
ing, now fully established, having for its object 
the bringing of inventors to the notice of the 
public, and helping them to make practical what 
is worthy among their devices. The Industrial 
News contains a description of the better class 
of patents under the vontrol of the Institute. 


AMERICAN ANNUAL OF THE DEAF AND Dus. 
Edited by Edgar Allen Fay, under the direction 
of E. M. Gallaudet, of Washington ; I. L. Peet, 
of New York; and others. The first Number 
for January, now in our hands, abounds with 
interesting sketches of deaf-mute life. Special 
articles are furnished with regurd to methods in 
common use for the instruction of these unfor- 
tunates. 

Tue ILLUsTRATED Cosmos of Chicago is a 
monthly, having for its object the diffusion of 
scientific knowledge. We notice in the Number 
before us some notes on ancient mounds, with 
representations of the Engis skull. 


Fourta Annvuat Report of the Society for 
the Prevention of Crime. A good showing of 
most valuable work in connection with the vice 
and crime of our city. 


Tue Purpose of the Civil Service Reform 
Association. This pamphlet contains a great 
deal of data affecting the manner in which pub- 
lic offices are conducted, and indicates the great 
need of reform therein. 


Tae Lrrerary Review and Eclectic Record 
of New and Old Publications, published quar- 
terly by W. F. Seaman, of Omaha, is a monthly, 
which is conducted with much energy, and well 
deserves the notice of all interested in books, 
either as dealers or readers. The notes on re- 
cent publications are numerous, brief, and gen- 
erally to the point. 


Firta AnnvaL Report of the Managers and 
Officers of the State Asylum for the Insane, at 
Morristown, N. J. Our friend, Dr. Buttolph, has 
our thanks for the neat copy of the work done 
in his great institution. 


Tue AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN and Oriental 
Journal. A late Number of this valuable con- 
tribution to scientific literature indicates prog- 
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ress. We are pleased that the editor, Mr. Peet, 
is sustained in his meritorious undertaking. A 
large amount of fresh data, both American and 
foreign, are within its covers. 


APPLETON’s Railway and Steam Navigation 
Guide for March, is as complete, and useful to 
the traveling community, as ever. 


PROGRAMME ard Itineraries of Cook’s Grand 
Excursions to Europe. The seasons of 1880 and 
1881. Excellent opportunities are offered for 
visiting the chief points in England, Scotland, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, etc., 
ete., at a minimum expense to the would-be 
excursionist. 


Wuen the Dew-Drops Brightly Glisten, words 
by Mrs. Elmore, music by Joseph P. Skilley. 
Price, 40 cents. Speare & Dennhoff. A pretty 
song, expressive and swect. 


Late Numbers of the leading juvenile month- 
lies — St. Nicholas, Wide-Awake, Nursery, and 
Harper’s excellent weekly, Our Young Folks— 
are brilliant in illustration, and sparkling with 
reading of the sort that interests young people 
and many old heads. 


PEACEMAKER GRANGE ; or, Co-operative Living 
and Working. (The Peaceable Remedy). With 
Illustrations of the Familistere of Guise. By 
Samuel Leavitt. Price, 25 cents. 

Many of our readers will remember the excel- 
lent series of sketches with the above title, which 
appeared in the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL a few 
years ago. Mr. Leavitt has felt warranted in 
compiling them in a neat volume, as a contribu- 
tion to social, reformatory, and co-operative ef- 
fort. Copies may be obtained of the author at 5 
Worth Street, or at this office. 


A Busuet or Fux. Gathered from the writings 
of Josh Billings, Mark Twain, Burlington Hawk- 
eye man, Detroit Free Press, Max Adeler, and other 
Funny people. Price, paper, 10 cents. Published 
by J. 8. Ogilvie and Company, New York. 


THE CURRENT NUMBER of the PHRENOLOGIOAL. 
JOURNAL is at hand, and we find it richly Jaden 
with useful information for those who wish to 
study the phases of human nature. This is the 
best journal on phrenology published.—Live Stock 
Journal. 


WITH ALL our magazine literature, our list 
would be incomplete without the PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL JOURNAL AND LireILLusTRaTEeD. The late 
Number hails us in bright clear type, and spark- 
ling with gems of truth. Besides contributed 
articles are the editor’s own valuable thoughts, 
and other excellencies “too numerous to men- 
tion.’’— Wyoming (II).) Post. 





